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BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


FROM THE BYRON GALLERY. 


Tue following quotations from Childe Har-; And the poor captive’s tale is graven on 
old, alluding to this sombre passage of Death,| His dungeon barrier, like the lover’s record 


will give the reader a minute and thrilling de- Lapin y ugh eed ian ~~ hones 
scription :— . 


; , : The communication between the ducal palace 
“T stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, and the prisons of Venice is by a gloomy brid 

A palace and a prison on each hand : P : yas — 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise _ | °F covered gallery, high above the water, and di- 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand.| vided by a stone wall into a passage and a cell. 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand |The state dungeons called “ pozzi” or wells, 


oo. 8 dying g ne foe oe land: | Were sunk in the thick walls of the palace; and 


Look’d to the winged Lion's marble piles, | the prisoner, when taken out to die, was conduct- 
Where Venice sat in state, throned on her ed across the gallery to the other side, and being 
hundred isles! then led back into the other compartment, or 
© ® ° ° ° cell, upon the bridge, was there strangled. The 


In Venice “but” ’s a traitor ; : Pt 
But me no “buts,” unless you would pass *o’er | ow portal through which the criminal was taken 














The bridge which few repass. into this cell is now walled up; but the passage 
* * * * * is still open, and is still known by the name of 
» Your midnight carryings off and drown- the Bridge of Sighs. The pozzi are under the 
ings, flooring of the chamber at the foot of the bridge. 
Your dungeons next the palace roofs, or under! ‘They were formerly twelve, but on the first ar- 
The water’s level; your mysterious meetings, | ”. ee : 
And unknown dooms, and sudden executions, | Tival of the French, the Venetians hastily blocked 
Your “ Bridge of Sighs,” your strangling or broke up the deeper dungeons. You may 
chamber, and still, however, descend by a trap door, and crawl 
Your torturing instruments, have made ye | down through holes, half-choked by rubbish, to 
Lhe beings of another and worse world! the depth of two stories below the first range. 
* * * * * Scarcely a ray of light glimmers into the narrow 
Their senses, though gallery which leads to the cells, and the cells 
Alike to love, are yet awake to terror, themselves are totally dark. A small hole in 
And these vile damps, too, and yon thick green | the wall admitted the damp air of the passages, 
Which floats above the palace where we stand, | "24 served for the introduction of the prisoner's 
A cell so far below the water’s level, food. A wooded pallet, raised a foot from the 
Y Sending its pestilence through every crevice, | ground, was the only furniture. The conductors 
Might strike them. “ tell you that a light was not allowed. The cells 
. ° 7 ° are about five paces in length, two and a half in 
ae en mates a width, and seven feet in height. They are di- 
Will the gleam let me trace them? Ah! the| rectly beneath one another, and respiration is © 
names somewhat difficult in the lower holes. Only 


Of my sad predecessors in this place. : hen th bli 
The dates of their Geepair; the belief words of [°° Prisoner a: a posnapeiortath, > r i 
A grief too great for many. This stone page descended into these hideous recesses, and he is 











Holds like an epitaph their history ; said to have been confined sixteen years. 
From Household Words. No sound is - the sa 
The fields are lost in ess 
NEW YEAR'S EVE. The heavens are all cloud ; ‘ 
Tae shut-out wind is humming, But the echoes are astir, 
The cen dark and still; , And the night is glad and loud, _ 
No sound is in the valley, - With the swinging and the ringing 
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Of the massive bells, awaking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


The sullen days of Winter 
Seem past, though but begun; 
For, the earth, like Age, grown youthful, 
Runs back towards the sun. 
The swift and golden fountains 
Of the light again are flowing ; 
And the infant Year leaps up 
With his visage fresh and glowing; 
And, with swinging and with ringing, 
All the massive bells are waking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


Our mother Earth, this midnight, 
Is merrier than she seems: 
A sweet new life is stirring 
In her soul, like loosened streams: 
The Spirit of all things living 
Murmurs round her in the gloom ; 
And she sees the Spring far off, 
Starting out from leaf and bloom, 
At the swinging and the ringing 
Of the massive bells, awaking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


The seeds, abed and sleeping, 
The sap within the boughs, 
Give a start of joy, and dumbly 
Join in with our carouse: 
The nightmare, like December 
In the fields is lying dead, 
And the dawn-light of our rooms 
Paints the drifting clouds with red, 
As with swinging and with ringing, 
All the massive bells are waking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


The squirrel, snake, and dormouse, 
Wake up in hole and nest, 
And feel the New Year coming, 
And relapse into their rest. 
With a sense of the hot sunshine 
In a forest full of leaves: 
Yea, every living thing 
Freshly growing life receives 
From the swinging and the ringing 
Of the massive bells, awaking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


Yet more: Our carth-star ripens 
(What with sun-heat and with tears) 
Through the budding and the dying 
Of those endless leaves, the Years. 
In the dark yet lustrous Future 
What life-forms may be curl’! 
Every New Year’s morn for aye 
Is a birthday to the world; 
When, with swinging and with ringing, 
All the massive bells are waking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 








NEW YEAR'S EVE.—ONE SPOT OF GREEN. 


Not a year but has its purpose, 
-tutored and sublime ; 
Every moment, like a sculptor, 
Shapes the marble mass of Time. 
We shall see, in the great reckoning, 
When the final Good is wrought, 
That each act was something gain’d 
From the aching realm of Nought ; 
Even the swinging and the ringing 
Of the massive bells, awaking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking. 


maps dies when night approaches, 
nd night when sunbeams range; 
The dull days have made a turning: 
Nothing deenagions is but Change. 
Let us sing, then, and be merry, 
(Since earth’s dark side is but half), 
¥et with conscience in our mirth 
And a graveness in our laugh; 
For, with swinging and with ringing 
All the New Year bells are waking, 
The rebound of whose sound 
Sets the heavy air a-shaking, 
And old Death and young breath 
A strange under-song are making. 





ONE SPOT OF GREEN. 


Wuen the winter bloweth loud, 

And the earth is in a shroud, 

Bitter rain and blinding snow 

Dimming every dream below; 
Cheerily! cheerily ! 

There is e’er a spot of green, 

Whence the heavens may be scen. 


When our purse is shrinking fast, 

And our friend is lost (the last !), 

And the world doth pour its pain 

Sharper than the frozen rain ; 
Cheerily ! cheerily! 

There is still a spot of green, 

Whence the heavens may be seen. 


Let us never greet despair, 
While the little spot is there: 
For winter brightencth into May, 
And sullen night to sunny day ; 
So, cheerily, cheerily ! 
Let us seek the spot of green, 
Hopeful, patient, and serene, 
Whence the heavens may be seen. 
Household Words. 





A great curiosity was exhibited on the Stock 
Exchange on Tuesday. It was a receipt for 
1300 Consols, dated J a 20, 1798, at the price of 
474, the purchase money being only 620/. 15s. 
The above is nearly the lowest price Consols ever 
fell to. In the month of January the same year 
they were down to 47%, below which price they 
have never been. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the 
Western Pacific. By John Elphinstone Er- 
skine, Capt. R. N. London. 1853. 

. Four Years in the Pacific. By Lieut. the 
Hon. Frederick Walpole, R. N. 2 vols. 
London. 1849. 

3. Adventures in the Pacific. By John Coulter, 

M.D. Dublin. 1845. 

Friendly and Fejee Islands : a Missionary 

Visit to various Stations in the South Seas. 

By the Rev. Walter Lawry. London. 1850. 

. Second Missionary Visit. By the same. 
London. 1851. 

6. Pitcairn’s Island and the Islanders in 1850. 
By Walter Brodie. London. 1851. 

. Pitcairn: the Islands, the People, and the 
Pastor. By the Rev. Thomas Boyles Mur- 
ray, M. A., Secretary of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. London. 
1853. 


to 


~ 
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TWENTY-THREE years ago we called atten- 
tion to the vast changes which the exertions 
of our missionaries were working in the archi- 
pelagos of the Pacific.* Since that time, the 
scene of action has become greatly enlarged ; 
strange revolutions have occurred in the for- 
tunes of the communities within the influence 
of Christian enlightenment ; many marvellous 
successes have been achieved, and much pain- 
ful defeat sustained. As far as mere statistics 
could make out a case of progress, there is 
ample evidence +before us to satisfy the san- 
guine and astonish the sceptic. It was an old 
topic of personal argument on the Romish side 
in religious controversy, to contrast their vast 
though somewhat legendary Eastern and West- 
ern conquests, and their armies of confessors 
and martyrs, with the scanty results effected 
by the much-vaunted emissaries of wealthy 
Protestantism. If the comparison was ever 
unfavorable to us, it has ceased to be so for 
some generations. Our achievements in the 
Pacific will stand any test.of figures—if such 
tests were so valuable as partisans in their zeal 
would seem to make them—against aught that 
Rome has to show of real progress in the East, 
even with the addition of what is now but mat- 
ter of history —the successes of the Jesuits in 
South America. And the lives of many of our 
champions of the truth in Polynesia, from the 
voyage of the good ship Duff in 1797 to this 
day, would adorn a hagiology as well as any- 
thing that is honestly recorded of the succes- 
sors of Xavier. But far better would it be 
for all to cease from such vain contests and to 
acknowledge the truth, that no party has 
cause to exult in its missionary victories; that 
for reasons which have never been well studied 
or explained—though far be it from us to 


* Quarterly Review, vol. xliii. p. 1—54. 


_joicing. The 
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set them down as mere inexplicable mysteries 
of Providence— there has not been that meas- 
ure of success accorded to the “ foolishness of 
preaching” among the heathen in these later 
times which attended it in the earlier ages of 
the church. In many quarters, zeal, self-devo- 
tion, and martyrdom seem to have been ex- 
pended for generations with little or no appa- 
rent result ; in others, when the result has been 
great or sudden, it has shown but little sign of 
permanence. The tree, planted by modern 
missionary hands, though often fair and flour- 
ishing, has borne, and still bears, the character 
of a precarious exotic: multitudes, and even 
whole nations, have become Christians, and 
ot appear as if their Christianity could not 
ive on, without constant supplies of foreign 
teaching. 

All this must be taken with much allowance; 
the exceptions, happily, are numerous; yet, 
upon the whole, it is vain to deny that many 
travellers chronicle with a kind of disappoint- 
ment their observations on the present state of 
the most advanced regions of Polynesia. 
Something of this may be owing to over- 
wrought expectations and unreasonable fas- 
tidiousness, much to the mere lack of excite- 
ment, produced by contrasting the homely 
reality of the present day with the poetical nar- 
ratives of the earlier periods ; for the romance 
of the first conversions, at least in the well- 
known and classical groups of the archipelago, 
is past; the idols of old adoration are nearly 
gone; and their power, perhaps, was never so 

t over the imaginations of their excitable 

ut fickle worshippers as among Pagans of 
more stubborn stuff. In some localities the 
ancient delusion appears to subsist solely as a 
bond of political union among the decaying 
heathen party, which still contests the last 
ground rather in obstinacy than belief; in 
others, it is cherished by a few aged survivors 
of past times; elsewhere, it haunts but as a 
pale and feeble spectre the secluded wind- 
ward beach, or mountain lake, or volcanic 
crater. There are districts where its very mem- 
ory seems to have perished, and the old tales 
of gods and monsters are preserved, we are 
told, only by the missionaries, who recount 
them to their pupils as amusing legends. The 
missionary-crew of the Duff, the evangelizers 
of the Pacific, are dead and gone, their bones 
scattered over the countless islands of the great 
deep; and they have been followed by the 
first iconoclastic generation of their converts, 
zealous, pure, and self-devoted, many of them, 
doubtless, to be their teachers’ crown of re- 
resent race (in the islands of 
which we speak) are born Christians, and are 
for the most part an educated and a civilized 
people, as far as mere outward teaching and 
demeanor can make them so. But with all 
this continued progress, though often such as 
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seemingly to justify comparison between these 
islanders and ordinary European populations, 
there are many observers who come away with 
the conviction that much is wanting to place 
them really on or near a level—that the new 
Christians are deficient in the internal springs 
of action which belong to older communities, 
even though excelling them in many qualities 
of their profession ; that they are yet in leading- 
strings, and must needs remain so until a gene- 
ration of more solidity of will arises under mis- 
sionary teaching. 

We will not See pronounce on the amount 
of truth which there may be in these views, 
but rather refer our readers to the facts them- 
selves, as we shall have more fully to detail 
them. There is, in the mean time, one cireum- 
stance in reading many of the narratives now 
before us, which produces a very painful im- 
— it is, the extreme unfairness which 

been too commonly brought to bear against 
the missionaries and their proceedings, even 
by reporters whose substantial good intentions 
we have no right to controvert. Surely their 
work was one which, whatever exception we 
may take against particular views or instru- 
ments, —_ to have excited the sympathies, 
not merely of those who belong to the “ re- 
sar party,” as it is commonly called, but of 

who do not take a perverse pleasure in con- 
templating human degradation as a kind of 
moral necessity. The object of these devoted 
men was to redeem the nations from no mere 
— misbelief, but from superstitions 

e@ most sanguinary and licentious. Even 
those who were careless as to the great truths 
which the Polynesians had to learn, must feel 
upon reflection that merely to unteach the 
brutal and defiling lesson of ages of darkness, 
was to confer a priceless blessing. Every 
prejudice should surely be in favor of the men 
who have by general confession accomplished 
the first and apparently most laborious part 
of their task ; instead of which a large class of 
writers find a species of satisfaction in thinking 
nothing but evil. Have the missionaries suc- 
ceeded in enforcing severe laws against moral 
laxity ? It is a proof of their tyranny and suc- 
cess in making hypocrites, whose “ morals,” as 
captain Beechey phrases it of the Tahitians, 
“have undergone as little change as their cos- 
tume :” “ Un peuple sale, triste, paresseux, et 
dissimulé, qui ne danse plus, qui ne rit plus,” * 
as M. Dupetit Thouars describes them, with a 
truly Gallic appreciation of “ what constitutes 
a State.” Have the missionaries failed? It 
proves that their religious teaching is a delu- 
sion or a pretence. Is it a mixed case, in which 
the Christianized savages retain a leaven of 
the habits of Pagan times, as partially in the 
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sad, lazy, and deceitful ; who 


* A people dirty 
d laugh no longer. 


dance no more, an 
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Navigators’ Islands and Marquesas ? Then their 
conversion isasham. Have the missionaries la- 
boriously kept European traders and sailors 
from too close contact with their neophytes ? 
They are guilty, like the ancient Christians, 
of “hatred of the human race.” Have they 
relaxed these precautions, and has European 
contact brought its attendant disease and de- 
pravation ? Depopulation and physical degen- 
eracy are laid at the missionary’s door. It is 
useless to criticise these and numerous other 
contradictory allegations, for all of which we 
could give chapter and verse, from the pages 
of honest but sorely prejudiced observers ; 
but it may be said, once for all, that the source 
of half the accusations against the missionaries 
may be traced to the grudge of men whose in- 
terest or passions have been thwarted by their 
success; and the currency of these accusations 
to their repetition by superficial observers, of- 
ten imbued with prejudices against “ Method- 
ism,” and proud of a supposed acuteness in 
pointing out failures under an outward appear- 
ance of success. 

It is, however, with much satisfaction that 
we observe a marked alteration of tone in the 
better class of recent travellers, and especially 
those naval officers from whom we derive so 
much of our best information. The “ Narra- 
tive” of Captain Wilkes, for example, is sin- 
gularly unprejudiced and modest in all that 
concerns the missionaries. The latest observer 
of all, Captain Erskine, in the very sensible 
and perspicuous work we have placed at the 
head of this article, may pass with many as 
almost too favorable to them; but how advan- 
tageously does his tone contrast with that of 
his predecessors at the head of British and 
foreign expeditions some thirty years ago! 
This change is mainly owing, doubtless, to 
some little progress which we have made since 
then in religious liberality ; at the same time, 
we cannot but notice in passing, that it is 
oddly contemporaneous with the recent hostile 
proceedings of the French towards English 
and American missionaries. 

Happy would it have been, however, for the 
missionaries and the islanders if the misrepre- 
sentations of their enemies, and misunderstand- 
ings of friends, had been the worst evils they 
had to suffer at the hands of Europeans. But 
it is only too true that whatever shortcomings 
their labor may have exhibited are owing much 
less to errors of their own than to the coristant 
interference and evil example of their Chris- 
tian countrymen. Their history is full of in- 
stances where the struggle of years has been 
rendered to all appearance vain in a few weeks 
by the intrusion of some riotous fleet of whal- 
ers, or by the arbitrary interposition of some 
foreign “ Consul,” with his list of grievances 
and demands. It seems scarcely credible that 
in 1826 Lieut. Percival, of the United States 
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schooner Dolphin, demanded of the missiona- 
ry Bingham, at Honolulu, the abolition of the 
existing law against the custom of the native 
women visiting trading vessels on their arrival, 
to traffic in their own degradation. His men 
raised a riot, in which Mr. Bingham was nearly 
killed. 


“In the evening,” says Jarvis in his “ History 
of the Sandwich Islands,” Percival waited upon 
the chief, and declared his determination not to 
leave the Island until the prohibition was re- 
pealed. Awed by his threats, and wearied by 
importunity, some of them gave a tacit consent. 
Numbers of women immediately went on board, 
and when the first boat-load pushed off a shout 
of triumph rang through the shipping. The 
delinquent chiefs were severely reprimanded by 
Kalarmoku (the regent). But the authority of 
the government had been overthrown by the na- 
tional vessel of a powerful nation, and it was 
long before it could be re-established. Lieut. 
Percival expressed his gratification at the result, 
and his further determination to compel the re- 
scission of the edict at the Windward Islands, 
where it still remained in force. His vessel re- 
mained at Honolulu ten weeks, in the full enjoy- 
ment of the immorality for which he had so 
successfully interfered. So odious was the ex- 
ample, that his vessel has ever since borne the 
sobriquet of “ the mischief-making man-of-war.”— 
p. 242. 


Nor let us flatter ourselves that the repre- 
sentatives of British power in those seas have 
less to answer for. We could cite too man 
instances to the contrary. It is with shame 
that we see enumerated among the measures 
of the “British Commission for the govern- 
ment of the Sandwich Islands” in 1843 (dur- 
ing Lord G. Paulet’s ill-advised and disavowed 
occupation) “ the licensing of a limited num- 
ber of houses for the sale of spirits at the an- 
nual rent of 150 dollars,” under the trivial 
pretext of putting down smuggling,—thus 
abolishing a prohibition which had been main- 
tained for years by the Christian chiefs, and 
making an act of the English power to supply 
the people with that which experience had 
proved to be the poison of their bodies, and the 
ruin of their religious training. Yet this point 
had been actually urged for years by a so- 
called British consul, and was accomplished 
by the fear of British cannon! Of the still 
more high-handed proceedings of the French 
in these seas, it may at least be said, that they 
were carried through with no hypocritical pre- 
tence of regard for the missionaries and their 
work. While the priests whom they conveyed 
came to declare war against pagans and here- 
tics alike, the officers seem mostly to have been 
of opinion that what the interesting savages 
really required was a truce from their psalm- 
singing and praying :— 

“That this mild and amiable people (to use the 
language attributed to many Europeans by 
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Captain Wilkes) had no need of instruction in 
divine revelation: that they would have been 
much happier if they had beén left to follow their 
own inclination: and that they have been ren- 
dered miserable by being taught their responsi- 
bility as accountable beings.” 


OF POLYNESIA. 


None who are familiar with the details of 
their history will wonder at the irritable fear 
with which the missionaries regarded such in- 
terruptions. The Jesuits of Spanish America 
were so much on their guard against the inter- 
ference of private adventurers and well-mean- 
ing governments, that they carried out their 

at experiments in the untrodden forests, and 
ept intruders ata distance by a cordon of scouts 
and sentinels. The teachers of Polynesia, dwel- 
ling close to the high-way of nations, had no 
such resources. They could only view, with im- 
— fear, the flags congregating in their har- 
s—the traders loaded with contraband goods 
and profligate visitors — the vessels of war ar- 
riving at the invitation of busy consuls, big 
with appeals to the law of nations— or, worst 
of all, conveying priests of another religion, 
and landing them in defiance of the “ perse- 
cuting enactments” of the authorities. For 
our own parts, we are firmly persuaded that 
interferences of this kind, even in political 
matters, were wholly unjustifiable, unless on 
stronger ground than has been urged for them 
in almost any instance with which we are ae- 
quainted. It is not that we have any special 


Y {admiration for many particulars of the theo- 


cratic law, as at present administered with 
more or less success over a great extent of the 
Pacific. But the whole is a system consistent 
with itself, profoundly reasoned out on certain 
principles applicable to the treatment of un- 
reclaimed human nature, and is at present, 
perhaps, the only plan by which the orderly 
and Christian polity now created can be main- 
tained. He who interferes with what he may 
consider objectionable .portions, breaks down 
the authority by which the whole is maintained, 
and we pn wish that every such rash and 
inexperienced innovator were compelled to 
propound his amendments, as among the Loc- 
rians of old, with a rope round his neck. 

It is, however, thought by many, that the 
missionary government must rapidly pass 
away; that the islands of the Pacific must 
shortly be filled with a motley European popu- 
lation, either governing, or extirpating, or pro- 
ducing a mixed race by amalgamation with 
the declining natives. For the present, there 
is exaggeration in the ordinary notions on 
the ‘abe. Except at Woahoo and Tahiti, 
there is nothing in Polynesia (omitting New 
Zealand) resembling a colonization from 
abroad. There are indeed scattered wander- 
ers from Europe and the States to be found 
on the shores of frequented and unfrequented 
islands, but they are mé= only; a white wo- 
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man, except the wives and daughters of the 
few missionaries, is never seen. These male 
stragglers intermarry with natives, and their 
children are undistinguishable from the indi- 
genous inhabitants, except by a slight shade 
of color. As yet, dnsaihae, we must regard 
the white occupation of Polynesia as a con- 
summation with which the future may be 
pregnant, but which need not enter for much 
into our speculations on the immediate desti- 
nies and progress of the little communities 
with which we have now to deal. 

It is necessary, in order to form any clear 
conception out of the confused mass of ideas 
which, we suspect, the name of Polynesia 
suggests to most minds, to remember the dis- 
tinction between the several races inhabiting 
these seas. The meridian 180 deg. from Green- 
wich forms a kind of approximate division be- 
tween the two races which have been respec- 
tively called Polynesian (proper) and Melan- 
esian. All the groups inhabited by the former, 
except New Zealand, lie to the east of this 
line: all to the westward are peopled by 
Melanesians ; until, in New Guinea and Aus- 
tralia, this lowest type of mankind appears to 
degenerate into the inferior family somewhat 
loosely denominated the “ Arafooras.” The 
great group of the Fijis, lying close to the 
180th meridian, and in the very centre of the 
tropical group of archipelagos, is peopled by 
a tribe whose character is as yet somewhat 
problematical, and seems to partake of the 
character of both families. 

The Polynesians proper, or Malayo-Polyne- 
sians, occupy all the groups of which the 
names have become so familiar to the lover of 
adventure, from the narratives of Cook, Van- 
couver, and their successors, and to the reli- 
gious public as-the scenes of missionary suc- 
cess. These noble islanders, who—at least, 
in their hereditary and numerous aristocracy 
—furnish the finest physical type of man, ex- 
hibit over a space of some 50 degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude (besides insulated New 
Zealand) a singular uniformity of habits, reli- 
gion, polity, and national character, and have 
shown an equally remarkable resemblance in 
the rapidity with which they have received 
the truths of Christianity, the comparative 
ease with which they have thrown aside the 
usages of their former life, and (we fear we 
must add) the manner in which their progress 
seems hitherto to have been arrested at a cer- 
tain point of development. Whether the 
New Zealanders— a people alleged to possess 
more stamina of mental constitution than their 
tropical kinsfolks — will exhibit an exception 
in this respect, is a question on which we must 
content ourselves at present with some favor- 
able auguries: it cannot be said to be solved. 

The Sanpwicn IsLanps, with which we 
commence, owe their Christianity to American 
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missionaries. The first instalments of Euro- 
pean civilization were due, however, to Van- 
couver, who paid them more than one protract- 
ed visit, and who, of all the British officers who 
have been engaged in similar expeditions in 
these seas, deserved perhaps the highest char- 
acter for humanity and policy. Kamehameha, 
“the lonely one,” the then reigning sovereign 
at Hawaii (Owhyhee of Cook), and conqueror 
of the rest of the group, was in like manner 
the most supeielie among the many able 
chiefs who have figured in Polynesia since 
European intercourse began. He was great 
in all those points in which the epoch of 
transition to which he belonged required great- 
ness; eminent as a statesman and a warrior; a 
quick observer of the novelties in which Euro- 
pean supremacy lay, insomuch that “ nothing 
in intellectual or physical nature that arrested 
his attention proved beyond his grasp ;” and a 
great performer withal in those physical feats 
which his subjects placed on a par with the 
highest mental gifts. At the festival of the 
New Year—a kind of saturnalia almost all 
over the world — he used to exhibit his dex- 
terity in catching spears hurled at him in good 
earnest by the strongest of his warriors. In 
his later years he was advised to abolish a 
custom so dangerous to his person; but he 
answered “ that he was as able to catch a spear 
as any man to throw it.” He occupies in the 
history of his race the position of some of our 
later kings of the middle ages — connected on 
one side with the days of the strong hand, on 
the other with those of the politic head. He 
encouraged European advances, and the spread 
of Christianity, but never himself embraced 
it, regarding it ged as a useful en- 
gine of policy. e died, says Captain Ju- 
rien, the 8th May, 1819, in his palace of 
Hawaii, consisting of six huts of straw. He 
was succeeded by his son Rio Rio (or “ Liho 
Liho,” according to the now fashionable spel- 
ling), otherwise Kamehameha II, whose power 
was miserably cramped by the claims of co- 
ordinate authority which many of the late 
King’s relations, both male and female, pos- 
sessed under the mysterious feudal system of 
the islanders. The principal of these was 
Kaahumanu, the dowager Queen —“ the new 
and good Kaahumanu,” as she was affection- 
ately termed after her reception into Chris- 
tianity — the great protector of the American 
teachers sent by the Boston Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions,” who had by this 
time established themselves. Their historian 
calls her the rightful political guardian of the 
kingdom; the opposite, or consular, party 
style her an usurping 6ld woman. At all 
events, her firm friendship with Mr. Bingham 
was the main cement of the Christian party in 
the troubled times which followed, and carried 
the cause triumphantly forward to its present 
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supremacy. Poor Rio Rio himself, the “ fast” 
King of the Sandwich Islands, played but a 
secondary part in these transactions. He ap- 
proved of Christianity indeed, but chiefly as 
conducive to what a native Sandwicher has 
termed “ the tide of free eating, which deluged 
the land;” as getting rid of all the vexatious 
taboos which prohibited particular aliments to 
this or that sex, or to both in common, or at 

rticular seasons; and enabling him to enjoy 
his fish and “ poi” with his wives in a social 
way, without the constant dread of offended 
priests and divinities. Beyond this his con- 
version did not proceed. All he could be 
brought to do was to promise Mr. Bingham 
that, “after pursuing his present course for 
five years, he would become a good man.” It 
was apparently to escape from the importuni- 
ties of his spiritual instructors that he departed 
in 1825, with his favorite Queen and suite, to 
visit his brother, King George IV., in London. 
Many of us may yet remember the amusement 
produced by their dingy Majesties, and the 
crowds which used to watch their movements 
in the parks and theatres. Both King and 
Queen died in London of the measles; * the 
chief of their suite, Boki (brother of the 
s“ prime minister ” Kalaimoku, otherwise called 
Billy Pitt), with the survivors of the party, 
was conveyed with much honor back to 
Hawaii by Lord Byron, in the “ Blonde.” 
Boki, unfortunately, was little. worthy of the 
attention he received, especially from his fel- 
low minister, Mr. Canning. He was a restless 
intriguer, but of small capacity; early in life 
he had “ taken a turn” with the Roman Cath- 
olics, having been christened on board Captain 
Frey¢inet’s frigate, but “ apparently with little 
knowledge of what was going on;” he had 
then adopted the orthodox or Bostonian reli- 
gion ; on his return from England he headed 
the British party (which we are sorry to say 
was the heathen one) in the minority of Kame- 
hameha IIL, the younger brother of Rio Rio. 
But the cause had advanced too far for serious 
opposition. It was in 1825 that idolatry re- 
ceived the final blow which proved its destruc- 
tion. The awful lake of boiling lava which is 
some three miles in circumference, and four 
hundred feet deep, is to every explorer of 
Hawaii a spectacle of terrific sublimity ; to the 
natives it was an object of superstitious dread. 
At long intervals of many years the molten 
mass overflowed its banks. “The track of 
the last fiery flood,” says Lieutenant Walpole, 
“is now a vast plain of solid lava extending to 
the sea, in many parts three miles in breadth. 
It levelled forests, melted rocks, cleared all in 
its progress, and, pouring into the ocean, heat- 


* The particulars of their deaths, as well as 
several other circumstances relative to their visit to 
London, are related in the Quarterly Review, vol. 
XXXV. p. 430-433. 
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ed it for miles, and killed thousands of fish.” 
The people were accustomed to propane with 
offerings the t fire-goddess Pelé, who was 
supposed to dwell in the tremendous crater. 
Kapiolani, a chieftainess of high rank, dared 
her vengeance by casting the “ sacred berries” 
into the lava, and the tame submission of the 
— to the insult was fatal to her power. 

ki probably found that he had taken the 
wrong side, and ultimately, in imitation of 
American and British example, he seems to 
have felt it a duty to extend the supremacy of 
his people over inferior races, and at the same 
time to “ open up new channels of trade ;” he 
set out on an expedition to “annex” some of 
the New Hebrides, said to abound in sandal- 
wood, and he and his crew were never heard 
of more. 

In 1827 the first attempt was made to intro- 
duce Roman Catholic priests. With vast ar- 
chipelagos still lying. in heathen darkness 
around them it does appear the strangest per- 
version of religious principle which could in- 
duce the priests of Rome purposely to select 
the oldest seats of Polynesian Christianity, 
Hawaii and Tahiti, as the head-quarters for 
their operations, and to sow all the bitter seeds 
of controversy among a people just instructed 
in the elements of the Gospel. “To those” 
Captain Erskine well observes, “ who believe 
that the substitution of any form of Christian- 
ity for the former heathen superstitions and 
barbarities is a desirable consummation, it 
would seem almost superfluous to urge that 
the rivalries of two sects which the natives 
take for two distinct religions, cannot but 
weaken their confidence in both, and retard 
materially the wished-for change.” As is well 
known, the governing party in the Sandwich 
Islands, no doubt under missionary influence, 
expelled the intruders. On the principles re- 
ceived among ourselves, there is of course no 
justifying the proceeding. But it is a very 
different matter to apply these principles to 
barbarous islanders just struggling into Chris- 
tianity: much more to make such proceed- 
ings the ground of armed interference with a 
people whom the great Powers had _ formally 
admitted into the rank of independent com- 
munities; and whose rights we were as much 
bound to respect as those of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany or the King of Naples. In 1831 
was witnessed, what we must term, borrowing 
a once famous diplomatic phrase, the unto- 
ward incident of a British officer, Sir Edward 
Belcher, joining with the Frenchman, Dupe- 
tit Thouars, to compel this independent 

le to admit the foreign priests whom they 
fad three times resolutely declined to receive. 
We have learned better since: the proceed- 
ings of our French neighbors have at least 
cured us, we may hope, of this particular form 
of spurious liberalism. 
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In the mean time, the internal history of 
the islands, instead of the old heathen civil 
wars, is chiefly filled for many years with the 
endless opposition between the missionaries 
and the foreign residents, who were yearly in- 
creasing in power and numbers. The former, 
however, long succeeded in maintaining and 
strengthening their influence. Under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Bingham, the heathen 
customs were superseded by Christian law, to 
which no other objection has been made than 
that of over-strictness. Education became 

enerally diffused ; the schools counted twenty 
thousand pupils: but these were instructed in 
their native language, not in English—one of 
the points in which the policy of their teach- 
ers has been most impugned, and which 
doubtless arose from their solicitude to keep 
their converts under their own discipline. 
The same course has been very generally fol- 
lowed by the missionaries throughout fiver 
sia, and even in New Zealand, where its ex- 
pediency might appear most doubtful. In 
1840 Mr. Bingham left the scene of his twenty 
years’ labors, and returned to his native coun- 
oy we know nothing of the subsequent fate 
this remarkable personage, but .he seems to 
have possessed the most organizing head of all 
the men whom the missionary institutions have 
sent to the South Seas, except perhaps John 
Williams, who died a martyr at Erromango. 

We doubt whether the mantle of Bingham 
has fallen on any of his successors. As far as 
we can judge from the meagre materials be- 
fore us, their interference with political affairs 
has been still more direct than his, and at the 
same time less sagacious. They should have 
better comprehended the times, and seen the 
impossibility of maintaining missionary institu- 
tions in their purity in a community so exposed 
to daily increasing foreign influences. The 
constitution of 1840, said to be the work of the 
Rev. Dr. Judd, and Mr. Richards, is a strange 
compound of old Puritan principles, modern 
Yankee notions, and the intricate feudalism 
of the natives. It establishes the hereditary 
royalty of Kamehameha III., in whom, moreo- 
ver, it vests the ultimate ownership of all the 
soil; but his power is shared by a “ council of 
nobles,” and 1s subject to the strange provision 
that “the king shall appoint some chief of 
rank and ability as his particular minister, 
whose title shall be “Premier of the Kingdom.” 
The king shall not act without the knowledge 
of the premier, nor shall the pemier act with- 
out the knowledge of the king, and each, king 
or premier, may veto the acts of the other. 
This curious personage, who must live on sin- 
gular terms with his sovereign, since neither 
can by any constitutional means get rid of the 
other, possesses in reality, under the absurd 
name of premier, that kind of codrdinate au- 
thority which, through the rapid degeneracy 
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of royal races, springs up naturally in semi-ci- 
vilized nations, strongly attached to hereditary 
royalty, and which was exercised in other 
times and countries by grand viziers and may- 
ors of the palace. Ladies are not only admis- 
sible to these dignities, but have some advan- 
tage in the line of descent. The premier in 
office in 1847 was Kekaohuli, “the Big-Mouth- 
ed Woman,” the youngest of Rio Rio’s queens 
who must now (if still alive) be sqpountiing a 
dignified and premier-like age. 

n the Island of Woahoo is a school which 
must exercise an important influence on the 
destinies of the Sandwich Islands, for it is 
there that the heir to the throne, the future 
premier, and the successors of the principal 
chiefs are educated. The Scholars, who at the 
time of Lieutenant Walpole’s visit in 1847, 
were thirteen in number, are of both sexes, 
and of all sizes, from the full grown man down 
to the little child of five. The education, 
which is excellent, is here carried on in the 
English language, and the elder pupils con- 
versed intelligently with Lieutenant Walpole 
on the best productions of modern literature. 
“ The masters say,” he adds, “ that in all the 
early parts of their education they are exceed- 
ingly quick, but not in the higher branches ; 
that they have excellent memories, and learn 
by rote with wonderful rapidity, but will not 
exercise their thinking faculties.” This is the 
barrier that it is so difficult for civilized sava- 
ges to pass. In the Island of Maui are two 
seminaries, one for girls, and the other for 
boys, which were set up with the avowed in- 
tention that the scholars of the respective es- 
tablishments should ultimately marry, each 
other. When Captain Wilkes was there in 
1841, there were about eighty girls in the fe- 
male school, and the first courtship was then 

ing on by letter with an adventurous youth 
in the male institution. 

The conduct of this Christian community, 
notwithstanding the corruption of the higher 
classes, would on the whole bear advantageous 
comparison with that of the best regulated so- 
cieties of the old world. It were strange, in- 
deed, if the success of the teachers had been 
greater than this, considering the influences 
so long at. work against them. But the mixed 
European part of the community—not to speak 
of Chinese, and other strange visitors from re- 
mote parts of the Pacific, who help to consti- 
tute the medley—has long overpowered, at 
least in the Island of Woahoo, the native ele- 
ment. Honolulu, its capital, has been for ma- 
ny years the chief commercial state of Polyne- 
sia, and the head-quarters of the "eo annual 
whaling fleet from the States. It now boasts 
its theatres, churches, hotels, institutions, rival 
newspapers, in the missionary and “ resident” 
interest, living by mutual onslaught; “the 
best billiard-room in the world,” and all the 
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resourses of American civilization. The “ball 
of the minister for foreign affairs,” attended 
by Lieutenant Walpole, “ was very gay : chiefs 
in tight coats, looking hot and blown; chief- 
esses, very much as if in prison in their white 
dresses; and the poor king, excessively bored 
with himself and‘his minister, who stuck close 
to him.” The lower order of natives have not 
yet learnt to submit to the trammels of Euro- 
pean clothing. They are forbidden to appear 
in the settlements without trowsers, but the 
instant they get beyond the full-dress con- 
fines they pull them off, and tie them by the 
legs round their necks. The chiefs again 
build stone houses in imitation 4 the Euro- 

ns, while the people appear to have improv- 
PA little, if at a a ‘ eir original habita- 
tions. Even the king escipes when he can, 
from his state apartments to take his ease in a 
Lut upon the primitive plan. 

The omnious decrease, so long predicated, 
of the native population, seems to continue. 
We have indeed Tittle confidence in the cen- 
sus occas!onally taken; * but the returns of 
deaths and births tell a clearer story. The 
former seem generally to double the latter ; in 
1849 the registered deaths were 4320, the 
births only 1422. In the past year (1853) 
small-pox, measles, and hooping cough are said 
to have produced a fearful mortality. Profli- 
gacy has contributed to thin the highest ranks; 
the “house of nobles,” had fallen in a very 
few years, according to one authority, from its 
sixteen original members to eleven. Mean- 
while, in the prevalent dissolution of old ties 
and ideas, religious and political dissensions 
thrive abundantly. The Romanists—headed 
by an Abbé of great accomplishments and 
missionary merit—constitute a distinct party, 
though not, it is said, a numerous one. Pa- 
ganism itself is thought to lurk once more in 
some of the nearly dispeopled tracts of the in- 
terior of Hawaii ; perhaps too, portentous com- 
binations of the old and new religion. A few 
years ago we are told, a sect arose “ which 

romulgated that there were three Gods,—Je- 
ow, Jesus Christ and Hapu,a former proph- 
etess.” On the other hand, we read in the 
newspapers of this last autumn, of monster pe- 
titions addressed to the king, “to dismiss the 
Judd and Armstrong ministry, and threats of 
revolution if this demand be not complied with, 
followed, even since we began this article, by 
the strange homily in favor of annexation de- 
livered by the American consul, Luther Sev- 
erance, To crown the whole, it is seriously 
stated that a large immigration of Russians in- 
to the Sandwich Islands is in prospect! We 
must leave these discordant atoms— brought 
so strangely together by the agency of modern 


* According to that of 1836, the population was 
108,579, and it has considerably diminished since. 
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zeal and modern commerce—to unite or jostle 
as they may; but it is probable that the mis- 
sionary or Puritan element, introduced by the 
tonians, will constitute for a lon 
while a marked ingredient in the peti 
mass: and not impossible that it may continue 
to leaven the whole. 

Tahiti, the principal of the Socrety Isz- 
ANDS, is the classical ground of missionary 
enterprise in the South Seas, but there, as in 
the Sandwich Islands, the period of conflict 
with heathenism has long passed by. Not- 
withstanding the outward peace of this little 
community, an opinion is rapidly gaining 

und that the real life of Christianity is fast 

ecaying among them. Some German Physi- 
ologists believe in a recurring condition of the 
human frame, which they call “ entspannung,” 
or relaxation, in which the powers of life 
cease all at once to exhibit their ordinary vig- 
or: the nerves are unstrung, the pulse lan- 
guid, the strength diminished, the appetite 
precarious. This, they add, is but a temporary 
state; a provision of nature to strengthen the 
functions thus suspended by a transitory holi- 
day. Something Fike this fancied “ entspan- 
nung,” has come, as some think, over the Po- 
nesian race in Tahiti and elsewhere, after 
the strain of the first conversion—a recurrence 
to the dreamy, slothful habits of the savage, 
without his intervals of fierce exertion, and a 
mechanical performance of the duties exacted 
by the new religion, without apparent zeal or 
interest. Nor do the missionaries themselves, 
altogether oppose this view. Captain Wilkes 
observes that he found them at Tahiti far from 
disposed to overrate their own success. Their 
inclination has been rather to contrast the 
warm faith of the first generation with the 
deadness of their present flocks. But many 
have added worse features to the picture, and 
tell us that “the manners and customs of the 
natives have lost all their originality, and that 
nothing remains but many, alas! of the vices 
of civilization and most of the follies of the 
savage.” In short, Tahitian religion is repre- 
sented to be something like the great Tahitian 
cathedral, which was the joy of Ring Pomare’s 
heart,—an edifice of splendid dimensions, and 
fine though simple architecture, capable of 
holding 4000 people, but built of materials 
which could last for a few years only, and lon 
since stricken with rapid tropical decay. Fi- 
nally the population ies been represented as 
fearfully Steen, in Tahiti, from the 
supposed hundred thousand of early times to a 
feeble remnant of 8,000 or 10,000, who have 
partially drawn to the coast and left the inte- 
rior deserted. The classical valley of Mata- 
vai, once the chosen dwelling of chiefs and 
their attendant multitudes, is now, they say, 
only a lovely wilderness; and the plaintive 
Sibiline proverb of the natives is approaching 


~ 
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its completion: “The hibiscus shall spread, 
the coral shall grow, but man shall cease.” 

On this last head we will only observe that 
there seems reason to think that the decline 
of population is arrested, and is now on the 
increase: and, at all events, the number of 
8000, popularly assigned by the missionaries 
to Tahiti, must be much too small. But, as to 
the more general subject, we own that we re- 
ceive the accounts of Tahitian immorality, and 
the reported failure of Christianity to purifi 
the people with very great allowances. We 
have rarely read a statement of this descri 
tion in which the writer was not obviously 
under one or other of the distorting influences 
we have already mentioned. ost of the 
knowledge, also, of the objectors seems confin- 
ed to the habits of the people at the few har- 
bors of the islands. But when we can get hold 
of an unprejudiced observer—one, above all, 
who forms his judgment in the fair way, that 
is, by comparison, and is fresh from his disgust 
at the profligacy of South Sea ports and the 
heathen savagery of unconverted islands—we 
find him rather inclined to draw too favorable 
a picture of the people to whom he is introdu- 
ced at Tahiti, Rarotonga, or in the Navigator’s 
or Frendly Islands. Let us take as one exam- 

le among many, the followin e from 
the lain and ome truth-like Satins of Dr. 
Coulter, late surgeon of H. M. S. Stratford. 
He visited Tahiti in 1836 :— 


It is from such a transition as I have just pass- 
ed through—from the heathen in all his naked 
barbarism to the mild, Christianized native— 
that one could at once feel and know where the 
missionary had been, and where Christianity was 
established. . . . Here all was peace; man and 
nature were in harmony with each other. The 
power of religion had completely altered the nat- 
urally uncontrolled character of the native, and 
effectually subdued barbarism. The former his- 
tory of these islanders is well known to all read- 
ers. They were guilty of every bad and pro- 
fane act. Infanticide and human sacrifices, in 
all their horrid shapes, were common occurren- 
ces. Utter abandonment and licentiousness pre- 
vailed over these Islands. What are they now ? 
The query may be answered ina few words — 
they are far more decided Christians than the 
chief part of their civilized visitors. It is not at 
all an unusual thing to hear a native of Tahiti 
lecture an European on his badness and want of 
religion. As usual in those seas, where the ship- 

ing lie is the worst. I have been all through 

ahiti, and round the various stations, and I must 
say the only habitual wickedness I saw or heard 
of was at Papete. In other districts, far from 
the harbor, it was delightful to spend time with 
the natives. In fact, during my different visits 
to Tahiti, I avoided Papete as much as possible 
—I did not like it. The white residents there 
were a sordid, speculative set. The contrast was 
even greater on Saturday (for that is the Tahi- 
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tian Sabbath *) in the churches. In the native 
one there was a dense congregation ; every one 
occupying their respective seats: the English 
chuck, though very small, was not half filled — 
Adventures in the Pacific, p. 268. 


Besides the mercantile whites of whom Dr. 
Coulter speaks, who prefer gain to godliness, 
Papete is the resort of runaway convicts from 
the English settlements, and of deserters from 
merchant-vessels—men, says Captain Wilkes, 
addicted to every species of crime, and who 
exert a most pernicious influence on the 
population of the place. The morality of a 
nation is not to be judged by the conduct of 
its vagabonds. 

Events were approaching which were to 
display the Tahitian character in a new light. 
It is needless to enter into the history of the 
establishment of the “ French Protectorate,” 
once the subject of such fierce debate. Public 
opinion in France, as elsewhere, has, we believe, 
pronounced the verdict on it long ago. We 
cannot but regret that one of her most honored 
statesmen should have been the instrument of 
it, and that he should have been seduced by 
the religious zeal of an admirable princess, 
and the national pride of unworthy politicians, 
into wasting life, and money, and credit, on 
the barren enterprise of establishing a “ poli- 
tical influence,” where France had neither po- 
litical nor commercial interests. His own sa- 
gacity, unwarped by extraneous motives, would 

ave easily foreseen that the hoisting the fla: 

of his country on a few insulated points, an 

the occasional visits of her admirable men-of- 
war, in an ocean absolutely swarming with 
English and American commercial fleets, could 
have no effect but that of exciting against her 
the jealousy of the powers in whose hands the 
destiny of Polynesia was unavoidably placed ; 
and that through their influence, and still 
more by the effect of the deeds of violence 
which were necessary to establish this local 
——e r, a kind of unreasoning hate of the 
“ Wee-Wees ” would become a prevailing feel- 
ing of the natives. It was in 1843 that the 
agents of his policy first resorted to force at 
Tahiti, in behalf of a ‘jeune princesse, sans 
armes, sans conseil, abandonnée aux volontés 
d'une société ambitieuse et exigeante,” while 
poor Pomare herself, and cone all her sub- 
jects, repudiated the proffered protection, and 
took up arms for what they deemed the cause 
of their religion and nationality. Then 
these brave islanders showed, that, while many 
years of missionary discipline had not unnerv- 
ed in the slightest degree the warlike vigor of 
their race, it had substituted for the ferocity 


* In consequence of the loss of a day by the mis- 
sionaries in their first voyage. The French have 
now re-established the European Sunday. 
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of old times that high chivalrous sense of mi- 
litary duty—that almost timid. shrinking from 
aught that could be construed into outrage or 
excess—which were equally observable in the 
gallant Maories during the last New Zealand 
rebellion. Five times between March and 
May 1845, they engaged the French in no 
unequal conflict—once they carried a redoubt 
by dashing directly over the grassy bastions 
and overpowering the astonished garrison. 
Their favorite leader was a Maltese—one Vic- 
tor—in whose name they seem to have fan- 
cied some good augury, from its resemblance 
to that of the British Queen. It issaid that they 
often brought about 2,000 or 3,000, once 5,000 
warriors into action—a thing obviously irrecon- 
cilable with the missionary supposition of a po 
ulation of 8,000, of whom a pooner 
number, morever, was on the French side. 


“ Several places were pointed out” (to Lieu- 
tenant Walpole) “ where the Frenchmen who fell 
in one of these actions had been buried, nor was 
one (asserted my informant, an Englishman) 
rifled or stripped ; his arms and powder only 
were taken from him. Could any civilized coun- 
try say as much? One only was buried in the 
road: ‘ Over that let good men tread,’ they said. 
We killed him, our own countryman, who tried 
to betray us for money to the French.” 


And it must be said that the French met 
this generous hostility as it deserved. They 
seem in general to have spared the natives as 
far as they could, and to have employed their 
formidable powers of destruction with much 
reluctance. The Tahitians gave way at last ; 
harassed by internal divisions, and hopeless of 
assistance from England. Lieutenant Wal- 
pole was present at the surrenderand describes, 
in his usual graphic and animated language, 
the rough warriors, who “ seemed able to eat” 
the little French soldiers at their side, and 
wept a$ they gave up their firelocks to Bruat: 
the more violent exclaimed—* They are liars, 
the English !—had our mountains been gold, 
and our ground silver, we should have had 
help enough.” To the French it has proved 
a very barren conquest. In 1848 it was pro- 
posed in the Assembly to get rid of it, and the 
accompanying annual “ subvention ” of 50,000 
francs; but the opposition of M. Mauguin 
prevailed. It is still harder for a nation than 
aes to bate a single jot of false 

ride. 
" When the latest accounts left Tahiti, the 
Roman Catholics were without a single native 
proselyte, though they had won over several 
at a little island called Ana, in connection with 
the Mission. Events, however, have occurred 
which leave the people more exposed for the 
resent to the influence of the priests. The 
inglish missionaries, who officiate as ministers, 
have hitherto passed through the form of be- 
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ing elected to their office by the communicants 
of their respective churches. The Tahitian 
National Assembly, at the instigation of the 
French governor transferred the appointment 
from the communicants to the chiefs of the 
district. Five out of the seven missionaries 
refused to recognize their new patrons, and 
they have in consequence been deprived of 
their chapels, forbidden to preach in their own 
houses, or to reside at any other place than 
the French head quarters—Papete.- Four of 
the silenced ministers have left the island to 
labor in other regions of Polynesia, pendin 
the representations of our government wi 
regard to what is alleged to be an infraction 
of the French treaty with Queen Pomare in 
1842, by which it was stipulated that the Pro- 
testant missionaries should be permitted to 
“continue their labors without molestation.” 
In the meanwhile the native pastors continue 
at their post, the Bible is in the hands of 
nearly all the people, and, such has been their 
eagerness to possess it, that within the last few 
years copies have been sold to the amount of 
upwards of a thousand pounds. The pros 
pects of Tahiti have often been darker. 

Five or six hundred miles to the west of 
Tahiti are the Hervey IsLAnps, seven in 
number, which, like the Society Islands, owe 
their evangelization to the agents of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and especially to the 
admirable John Williams, who undertook the 
task in 1823. The population of the group 
was then supposed to be from fourteen to six- 
teen thousand, but it is now said to be greatly 
diminished from the effects of disease. When 
Mr. Williams first visited Hervey Island, from 
which the cluster is named, he found that war 
had left only sixty inhabitants. Seven years 
afterwards he returned, and the survivors, by 
the continuance of their conflicts, were reduc- 
ed to five men, three women and a few chil- 
dren. A feud was going on at his arrival 
among this miserable remnant, and the bone 
of contention was, which of them should be 
king! On all the islands, however, the people 

roved, when instructed, ready recipients of 

hristianity. One man in early days gave his 
idols a kick, saying as he did it, * There 
—your reign is over!” It was over so quick- 
ly and so completely, that, when a native vis- 
ited London some years since, he saw for the 
first time, in the Museum of the Missionary 
Society, a specimen of the gods formerly wor- 
shipped by his countrymen. At Rarotonga 
alone—the principal island—the churches in 
1834 were attended every Sunday by six 
thousand inhabitants out of seven, and the 
schools numbered no less than three thousand 
scholars. The people were equally quick in 
adopting many of the material improvements 
upon which their able and sagacious teacher 
laid great stress :—* It was my determination ” 
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—he says, in his delightful volume, ‘ Mission- 
ary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands’— 
“when I —— left England, to have as 
respectable a dwelling as I could erect; for 
the missionary does not ‘yo to barbarize him- 
self, but to civilize the heathen. He ought 
not, therefore, to sink down to their standard, 
but to elevate them to his. The people have 
now the whole of the Bible in their own 
tongue, and at Rarotonga there is a printing 
press, and an institution for training native 
evangelists ; so that these islands, lately in 
darkness themselves, have now become a cen- 
tre from which to diffuse light to other South 
Sea groups. 

The fortunes of the little Anglo-Tahitian 
population of Prrcarrn’s IsLanp form but a 
trifling episode in Polynesian annals; yet the 
subject is in itself so interesting, and so much 
of sympathy has been excited by the accounts 
which we have from time to time received of 
the progress of these insulated children of na- 
ture, purified by religious teaching, that we 
must linger in passing. The history of the 
family, for the first thirty or forty years after 
the occupation of their secluded rock by the 
nine mutineers of the Bounty, is too well 
known to need recapitulation. It rests how- 
ever (as has been observed) on the statements 
of John Adams alone. Good old man as this 
reclaimed patriarch was, it has been reasona- 
bly doubted whether his recollection of events 
after the lapse of years, and affected, more- 
over, by the instinct of self-excuse, and the 
fear which he long entertained of being pun- 
ished for the mutiny, is a sufficient guarantee 
for the accuracy of his recital. Sir J. Barrow 
has pointed out that Adams gave different ac- 
counts of the character and fate of Fletcher 
Christian, the ringleader, to Sir T. Staines 
and Captain Beechey. On this doubt was 
built the surmise that Christian was not killed 
on the island at all; and a romantic story got 
into circulation of his having been seen in 
Fore-street, Plymouth, by his former comrade, 
Captain Peter Heywood. But the little cir- 
cumstance recorded in the early annals of the 
island, of the women having been seen with 
Jive skulls of white men in their hands, at a 
time when four were certainly yet alive— 
Young, M‘Coy, Adams, and Quintal—seems 
on this point a strong corroboration of Adams’s 
story. 

Adams died in 1829. His destined succes- 
sor had arrived in the island in 1828, had 
ee the old man, and been adopted by 

im, and introduced to his flock as their fu- 
ture teacher. He had also become one of 
themselves by marrying a grand-daughter of 
Fletcher Christian. ‘This was Mr. Geo 
Nobbs, whose early career certainly gave lit- 
tle indication of the he was to act in life. 
He was a midshipman in the British navy— 
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held a commission under Lord Dundonald, in 
the Chilian service—was present at the cut- 
ting out of the Esmeralda, and other feats of 
the War of Independence—was made pri- 
soner by the ferocious Benavides, after an ac- 
tion, in which forty-eight of his party, out of 
sixty-four, were killed and wounded. All the 
survivors, except himself and three more, 
were shot in cold blood. We know not whe- 
ther it was under the influence of any strong 
religious impulse, often aroused by preserva- 
tions like this, or simply from that longing for 
a peaceful retreat in some lovely recess of the 
Pacific, which so often besets the youthful ad- 
venturer in that region—but after quitting 
the Chilian service and having been four times 
round the world, he formed the design of set- 
tling among the people of Pitcairn’s Island, 
whom from that time he has served in the ca- 
pacity of “ pastor, surgeon, and schoolmaster,” 
to his own and their great happiness and ad- 
vantage. The only other European residents 
at the time of his arrival were Evans and Buf- 
fitt, chance settlers, and both men of a harm- 
less disposition. 

In 1831 the Pitcairners were removed to Ta- 
hiti, by the British Government, in the barque 
“Lucy Anne;” the cause being an apprehended 
dearth of water ; but the apprehension proved 
imaginary, and the emigration a total failure. 
In a few weeks an epidemic raged among 
them, and many died. They neither liked the 
food nor the soil of Tahiti, still less the coarse 
fashions of its people, and the profligacy of in- 
dividuals ; above all, they pined for their soli- 
tary home with that intensity of longing which 
belongs to people of few ideas and natural im- 
pulses. They returned, after some months of 
absence, with their numbers reduced to little 
more than sixty. From that time they have 
lived undisturbed in their former seat, and 
their number has risen, by natural increase 
only, to nearly one hundred and seventy. 
Their removal, however, had for a time dis- 
tracted their simple train of thoughts and hab- 
its, and deranged their patriarchal government. 
They were further perplexed, soon after their 
return, by the arrival of an “ illustrious stran- 

er,’ who exercised for some time an evil in- 

uence on their destinies. This personage, Mr. 
Joshua Hill, represented himself as an envoy 
of the British Government; and, to recom- 
mend himself further, drew up a lang and lu- 
dicrous list of the sights he had seen, and the 
distinguished persons to whom he had written 
or spoken in the course of his life : — 


After all, he concludes, what does the above 
amount to? Vanity of vanities. I will merely 
add, that I have had a year in the Church of 
Christ, and that I am a life-member of the Bible 
Society. 





Before the magnificent pretensions of this 
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Polynesian Count de St. Germain, those of 
Lieutenant Nobbs, of the Chilian service, sank 
into insignificance. The Pitcairn’s islanders 
were effectually dazzled by the magnificence 
of their visitor, and began to discard their for- 
mer humble friends, as a village maiden in a 
play cuts her rustic lover for some outrageous 
pretender to town fashions. He “ divided 
their little society into two factions, one sidin 
with him, the other with the constitution as it 
was.” Ultimately he compelled Mr. Nobbs to 
leave the island, subjugated the other two Eu- 
ropeans, it should seem, by a liberal applica- 
tion of the cat-o’-nine-tails, established a con- 
stitution of “elders, sub-elders, and cadets,” 
and reigfed for some years triumphant among 
them. 

It was during this anti-papacy of Joshua Hill 
that rumors representing Mr. Nobbs as an un- 
— adventurer became current in Eng- 

nd, and made their way into works of author- 
ity. We merely notice them to say that his 
subsequent life has amply refuted them. His 
refuge for some time was, we believe, in the 
Gambier Islands, where he employed himself 
as a teacher. Happily, and to complete the 
dramatic justice of the story, Hill at length ex- 
posed himself, even to his own simple-minded 
subjects, so undeniably that his sovereignty 
could no longer be tolerated. He fortunately 
gave out, among his other vaunts:— 


that he was a very near relation of the Duke of 
Bedford, and that the Duchess seldom rode out 
in her carriage without him! But whilst the 
ra listened to his magnificent account of 

imself and his noble friends, who should arrive 
on their shores, in H. M. S. Actzon, in 1837, 
but captain Lord Edward Russell ! 


The star of Hill declined from the moment of 
this awkward visit. Shortly afterwards, cap- 
tain Bruce carried him off in H. M. S. Imo- 
gene, and landed him safe at Valparaiso in 
1838, where, we have heard, he induced the 
British merchants to get up a subscription to 
send him to England; but we know nothin 
of the farther fate of this amusing and half- 
deranged pretender. 

From the date of the deposition of Hill to 
Admiral Moresby’s visit in 1852, there is little 
to note in the peaceful history of the Pitcairn- 
ers, which is carefully preserved in a “ regis- 
ter,” kept by the teacher. They have lived on, 
under the government of their annual magis- 
trates, chiefly occupied in composing the petty 
disputes* which must needs arise among a 


_ *® On one occasion, in the little chronicle of the 
island, we find such an occurrence duly noted, for 
the reprobation of future times: — “ May 2, 1840. 
A serious altercation took place between Edward 


br sae pen and John Evans, senior. The latter P 


received several bruises on his head, back, and 
throat, and several scratches on the throat.” 
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community who sedulously preserve the rights 
of property, and to whom Socialism is only 
known in its rational development, as imposing 
the duty of mutual assistance and forbearance, 
not as extinguishing the relations of the family 
or the notion of private wealth. On the con- 
trary, when a ship is signalled —affording the 
only prospect of disposing of the surplus pro- 


g| duce of the island by barter—it is the busi- 


ness of the magistrate to decide which of the 
householders are to go on board her with sup- 
plies of their own, and how the proceeds are 
to be divided. We feel naturally suspicious 
of the uniform descriptions of peace and good- 
will which voyager after voyager brings from 
this secluded shore, but it 1s difficult to resist _ 
the evidence : — 


From the date of the first intelligence respect- 
ing them (observes Mr. Murray), there has been 
no variation in the character given of them. As 
they were in purity and peace, those two great 
essentials of human happiness, when Sir Thomas 
Staines visited the island in 1814, so they are now, 
in 1853, the same contented, kind, and God-fear- 
ing race. Inquiry having been made of Mr. 
Nobbs, a few years since, as to instances of sud- 
den and extraordinary conversion which might 
have fallen under his notice, he replied that his 
experience did not furnish any such cases from 
Pitcairn. But, he added, “had inquiry been 
made for examples of happy deaths, I could have 
replied with unmitigated satisfaction ; for I have 
seen many depart this life, not only happy, but 
triumphant. 


Meanwhile, their strict religious discipline 
has neither diminished their habitual indust 
(to which indeed the narrow extent of their 
island, and its light volcanic soil, eT 
condemn them) nor the dexterity with whic 
they address themselves to more adventurous 
displays of energy—clambering the rocky 
precipices which encircle them, and braving 
the dangers of the deep-sea fishery, the only 
one which the steepness of their coast allows. 
The women, tall and graceful in figure, vie 
with the men in strength and agility. Lieut. 
Wood, of the Pandore, in 1849, found a girl 
of eighteen accustomed to carry 100 lbs. of 
rams over the most precipitous tracks of the 
island; and another carried the gallant lieu- 
tenant himself, on her shoulders, up the steep 
ascent from the landing-place, with the great- 
est facility. “In the water (according to 
captain Belcher) both men and women are 
almost as much at home as on the land, and 
can remain nearly a whole day in the sea. 
They frequently swam round their little island. 
When the sea beat heavily on the island, they 
have ann into the breakers and swum to 
sea beyond them. This they sometimes did, 
ushing a barrel of water before them, when 
it could be got off in no other way.” 

In 1850 three English wanderers, of whom 
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one was Mr. Walter Brodie, and a Frenchman, 
the Baron de Thierry, were left behind on 
Piteairn’s Island, by accident or wilfulness on 
the part of their Sydney skipper. They did 
not come there, like visitors on purpose, pre- 
pared to admire, and seem to have thought 
their detention, at first, a matter of much an- 
noyance ; but they were soon altogether cap- 
tivated by the charm which nature and social 
happiness have thrown round that solitary spot. 
Mr. Brodie, who has given us the most inter- 
esting account. of the island and its people 
which we have yet seen, was first attracted by 
the conduct of a half-naked islander, who came 
on board to sell his vegetables. A child having 
fallen overboard, the Pitcairn costermonger 
jumped in and rescued it, and then refused 
all reward ; behavior which, in a man who had 
“come on board to make money,” caused an 
Australian crew to open the eyes of astonish- 
ment. On landing, and “ whilst feasting on 
cocoa-nuts,” Mr. Brodie soon fell to appropri- 
ate small-talk with the demure damsels of the 
island. 


I spoke to them about their beauty, when one 
of them observed she did not think I was an 
Englishman. I asked, with some curiosity, what 
could have led her to such a conclusion, and was 
informed by the fair damsel in question, that I 
flattered too much to be British-born. 
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Charmed with the good-humored hospitality 
which they received, the visitors lingered on, 
through many pleasant weeks of durance : 
and fortune enabled them to remunerate their 
entertainérs in no common way. Mr. Carle- 
ton, one of the Englishmen, was musical, and 
he soon noted the deficiencies of Mr. Nobbs’s 
flock in psalmody. He got up singing-classes 
of young women and young men; and was 
rewarded by discovering that some of his 
pupils possessed an admirable ear, and most 
of them fine voices. He left their choir in 
high order ; and when a stray vessel took him 
and his comrades away at last, great was the 
mourning of their loving hosts. 


The poor girls clung round us as we stood up- 
on the beach ; but more especially did they cling 
round my friend Carleton, who had taken so 
much trouble in teaching them to’sing; many of 
them with their handkerchiefs thrown round 
their heads, and all in floods of tears .. 
Carleton tried to get up a chorus ; but it broke 
down, and only made matters worse. 


Nothing can exceed in strength the mutual 
attachment of these people, and their common 
attachment to home. Mr. Brodie was witness 
to the general consternation, when one of their 
number, a young Quintal, was carried away 
privately by an American ship, though he was 
probably an accomplice, often saying how 
much he wanted to see California, “ provided 
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he could be blown off the island in some ves- 
sel, so as to spare him the pains of taking leave 
of his friends and family.” In 1848 Mr. Nobbs 
despatched his son Reuben, a youth whom an 
accidént had partially lamed and rendered less 
fit for active work, to earn a livelihood among 
his own old friends in Chili. The teacher made 
over to him all the money he possessed — eight 
dollars. “ All the families joined in fitting him 
out to the best of their power, furnishing him 
with a supply of clothes, and making up alto- 
gether a purse of more than forty dollars, seve- 
ral contributing every cent they had.” By the 
last accounts, the youth was doing well at Val- 
ee oy but it was thought that the passionate 
onging of his island mother, and ‘his own 
home-sickness, would prevail, and that he 
would soon return. 

In August, 1852, rear-admiral Moresby, 
commander in chief of her Majesty’s forces in 
the Southern Pacific, arrived at the island, and 
his visit will form a very important epoch in 
its little history. »He sent Mr. Nobbs to Eng-- 
land (with the consent, though sorely reluc- 
tant, of his flock) to explain more fully the 
state and requirements of the islanders, and to 
obtain ordination. Some of our readers may, 
like ourselves, have had opportunity to judge 
of the demeanor and information of this re- 
markable visitor by personal acquaintance 
during his stay in England. Both his objects 
have been satisfactorily accomplished, in great 
measure by the aid of the Society to which 
Mr. Murray, the compiler of the interesting 
volume before us, officiates as Secretary, and 
he has returned safe to the sphere of his du- 
ties. In parting with him we will only express 
a hope that the interest which he has been the 
means of exciting, may not evaporate in a 
vague disposition, on the part of the British 
public, to pet and caress his islanders, as good 
children who have deserved kisses and pres- 
ents—than which nothing could be devised 
more destructive of their self-reliance, and of 
their other virtues along with it. 

The admiral, however, has taken in hand a 
project for their ultimate benefit, which re- 
quires more deliberation, and introduces us to 
some remarkable topics of thought, not only as 
regards this but other Christianized communi- 
ties of the South Seas. It is his opinion, we 


. .|are informed, that the population of 170 souls 


is nearly or quite as much as the island can 
maintain ; and that, considering their remark- 
able rate of increase, it is necessary that the 
whole, or a part of them, should speedily be 
removed elsewhere. Mr. Nobbs, we believe, 
controverts this opinion. He thinks there is 
room for multiplication for some time longer; 
and we find that other observers estimate that 
the island—four miles and a half in circum- 
ference, or rather more than the'size of Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens together — 
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might well support 400 persons—such is the 
prolific return to tropical cultivation. But be 
this as it may, there are other considerations 
besides that of mere numbers, which lead us to 
the belief that some such measure of expatria- 
tion should not be long delayed. 

The present Pitcairners are all (with the 
exception of the three Englishmen, and their 
children by island wives) descended from five 
couples of English and Tahitians, and bear five 
surnames only, — Adams, Christian, MacCoy, 
Quintal, and Young. But, great as the multi- 
plication has been, and particularly of late 
years, it appears to proceed wholly from nu- 
merous births and early marriages, not from 
the longevity of the adults. Christian and 
his companions landed with their Tahi- 
tian wives in 1789; and already, in 1852, 
there were only two survivors of the first gen- 
eration, the children of the mutineers. In- 
deed, Mr. Nobbs has himself informed us that 
there is scarcely an islander above the age of 
fifty. Now if these facts be accurate, and if 
they do amount to evidence of any gene- 
ral law, it becomes a curious problem to trace 
the cause of this premature decay among a 
people apparently so favorably circumstanced 
for longevity. It cannot be hereditary pre- 
disposition : their Tahitian mothers belonged 
to a race in which long life, in the absence of 
violent deaths or epidemics, was the rule and 
not the exception. Fletcher Christian’s widow 
lived till 1841; she was thought to have re- 
membered Capt. Cook; and the last of these 
original female emigrants died as late as 1850. 
Mr. Nobbs seemed inclined to seek the reason 
in insufficient or too little varied nourishment ; 
but even his authority and experience cannot 
reconcile us to the explanation. Were it so, 
they would be feeble as well as short-lived ; 
but the evidence shows that there is no degen- 
eracy among them— 


“ And tall, and strong, and swift of foot are they, 
Beyond the dwarfing city’s pale abortions,” 


who, nevertheless, outlive them in the ordinary 
course of life by many years. Others may 
possibly consider it the result of constant inter- 
marriages — but here again the deleterious re- 
sult would be perceptible in the physical infe- 
riority of the race, and not be confined in its 
effects to the abridgment of life. Nor do we 
believe in the general sufficiency of this cause 
—unless in combination with others imper- 
fectly known to us. There are many village- 
communes in the Alps, and in Norway, in 
which cousins have gone on marrying cousins 
ever since their first foundation, from the very 
necessity of the case ; and yet Europe cannot 
show more robust or long-lived folks. 

Some other cause would seem to operate : 
is it to be found (that we may briefly indicate 
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considerations which require far more ample 
development) in the fact—painful at first 
thought, yet by no means inconsistent with 
what we know of the natural government of the 
world —that a state of monotonois peace and 
contentment, preserved by careful vigilance, 
or by mere absence of temptation, is not the 
normal state of man, nor one in which his en- 
ergies have that healthy play which secures 
their durability ? The civilized men of mod 
ern times, high and low, with all their burden 
of cares and passions, wasting strifes and grind- 
ing “competition,” have no cause to believe 
in a general shortening of their span of life. 
Neither is the savage liable to this complaint. 
If he escapes casualties and epidemics, he 
is rather apt to live long. The wild tension 
of his energies in passion—the sharp spur 
given to his faculties by the constantly-exer- 
cised instinct.of self-preservation —these seem 
to keep up the vigor of his stamina, and to 
counterbalance the results of his habitual sloth 
and frequent excesses. But where the consti- 
tution lacks one or the other stimulus, there 
seems a tendency to early decay. It is not ab- 
solutely intellectual exercise that is wanting 
— this is given by education— nor bodily ex- 
ercise, of which our islanders have fully enough. 
It is the exercise of other mixed powers im- 
planted in us: the passions of hope and fear, 
the desire of achievement and the triumph of 
success. The mere animal enjoyment of life 
is, for a while, a substitute for these ; but this 
cannot outlast growth; and in the mere me- 
chanical prolongation which follows, the facul- 
ties seem to collapse in gentle decline. 

This would be a wild conclusion to draw 
from so insulated and peculiar a case as that of 
the Pitcairn Islanders ; but it is strangely cor- 
roborated by what has happened in more ex- 
tensive fields of experience. The same phe- 
nomenon occurs in the history of the Jesuit 
missions in Paraguay, where the system of 
discipline and management were so perfect 
that “ the Indian never knew, during his whole 
progress from the cradle to the grave, what it 
was to take thought for the morrow.” The 
flock thus carefully tended wasted by constant 
internal decay ; their lives were shortened by 
natural decline, without apparent disease. Pre- 
cisely the same observation has been made by 
the Wesleyan missionaries in the Friendly 
Islands. 

“T was surprised,” says the Rev. Walter Law- 
ry, “to find how quickly they spring up, and pass 
away. Several of those whom I knew by name 
twenty-eight years ago, when they were mere 
children, now rank among the “ madua,” or old 
ore cannot be more than 37 or 38 years 
old. We can clearly ascertain that the females 
are women at about thirteen, and grow old women 
before thirty. Their food is very simple, and 
mostly vegetable; but in size they far outstrip 
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Europeans, so also, as they think, in personal 
attractions and beauty. But, alas! they quickly 
Second Missi 
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$s away and are gone.” — issionary 
isit, p. 26. 
* De 
The good Jesuits distressed themselves but 


little about this ill return to their exertions. 
Whom the gods love die young, they — 
but with better than Pagan warrant. ey 
regarded, says Father Charlevoix, every sim- 
ple Indian who perished as an additional in- 
tercessor above for them and their labor of 
charity. And we have heard similar language 
held by religious men among ourselves, when 
speaking of the alleged depopulation of Poly- 
nesia. But we need not waste words to show 
that this is neither sound philosophy nor true 
religion. Unless we can guard our converts 
against premature physical decay as well as 
moral corruption, our efforts are still wretched- 
ly defective. 

It is with this view especially that we think 
the project of an extensive emigration from 
Pitcairn’s Island as one to be regarded with 
favor. Such a step cannot be accomplished 
without awakening a new class of energies, and 
we would willingly make such an experiment, 
even at the risk of evil. A singular chance, 
not to use a stronger word, seems just now to 
have placed at the disposal of the British Gov- 
ernment a spot peculiarly suited for the pur- 
a a speck almost answering to Pitcairn’s 

land itself on the map, though in reality of 
considerably larger dimensions, lying under 
the same latitude and climate, in Western, in- 
stead of Eastern, Polynesia: possessing the 
same peculiarity of an absence of harbors and 
anchorage, so that ships can only lie off at 
certain seasons, thus insuring an almost perfect 
— against intrusion: uninhabited, or 

ikely to become so, and yet fully prepared for 
human habitation. This is no other than Nor- 
folk Island — a name suggestive of all that is 
hideous in human depravity, and fearful in 
the stern Nemesis which avenges it. But the 
recent alterations in our penal code have ren- 
dered its establishments unnecessary — they 
are rapidly in omg of breaking up — anda 
few months will see the island of crime, unless 
it is used for some new purposes, abandoned to 
Nature, as it was before the foot of Euro- 
an first landed on its shores, and as if its 
istory of the last thirty years had been only 
a nightmare dream. It would be a strange 
dispensation which should make this polluted 
soil the abode of those who are described as 
the purest and simplest of the children of men. 
Yet all is prepared for it —we have seen re- 
rts on the subject from the government of 
an Dieman’s Land, which prove ample room 
for a far larger number than the expected vis- 
itors, and even show how the last remaining 
convicts, if the orders arrive in time, may 
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leave the land in crop, ready for the incoming 
tenants. There are obstacles which may yet 
prevent the transfer from taking place: the 
natural reluctance with which Mr. Nobbs ap- 
pears to regard it, and his people’s love of 
their homes are not the least; but we cannot 
me our hope that these may be overcome, 
and this little essay in colonization effected 
with the success which it deserves. 

Eastward and windward of the groups hith- 
erto described, lie the Marqursas, which, 
though more easily reached from the South 
American coast than any other part of Poly- 
nesia, present to this day an aspect of barbar- 
ism contrasting strongly with the change which 
has taken place in other quarters. Some of 
these volcanic islands are large and mountain- 
ous, and divided into narrow valleys, holding 
little communication with each other, and in- 
habited by fiercely hostile tribes. Here civil 
war, and superstitious cruelties, and licentious- 
ness, prevail as yee aman | as ever; and 
cannibalism is in full vigor, although not pur- 
sued with the horrible avidity which character- 
izes the Fiji islanders. Savage as the Mar- 
quesians are, their islands are the refuge of 
many wandering whites of the lower classes, 
who have been received as sojourners, pro- 
tected partly by the dread entertained of their 
superiority, partly, it may be, by their unpop- 
ularity for culinary purposes, the flesh of 


whites being esteemed, as Dupetit Thouars 
tells us, “ fade et dé ble,” while, strange 
to say, the people of Fij 


iji object to it as tasting 
of salt and tobacco. The Marquesians are 

hysically a noble race. Cook, who had made 
fis observations in every quarter of the world, 
deliberately pronounces that “for fine shape 
and regular features they surpass all other 
nations.” The women are smaller than in 
some other parts of the archipelago, but re- 
nowned for their charms: “ prettier than our 

rettiest Limenas,” says the old chroncler of 
Mendane’s voyage —no trifling compliment 
for a Spaniard. The popular works of the 
American writer, Mr. Herman Melville, have 
made many of us better acquainted with these 
islanders than more authentic narratives might 
have done; for, whatever amount of romance 
there may be in “ Typee” and “ Omoo,” their 
author describes scenes and life with which he 
is evidently familiar. 

The Marquesians are specially famous 
throughout the South Seas for their skill in 
enhancing these natural otvaningge by the 
national ornament of tattooing. e chiefs 
of Noukahiva “appear,” we are told, “ as if 
dressed in a justaucorps of different stuffs, or 
a coat of mail decorated with quantities of 

recious chasing;” but the ladies generally 
Aisplay only a coquettish little fringe on the 
wrists and ancles, “ like a laced glove or stock- 
ing.” Mr. Melville’s island beauty Fayaway, 
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if we remember rightly, exhibited only a pretty 
ir of epaulettes. But our friend Dr. Coulter 
had the honor of undergoing in his person 
a complete tattooing, and is in all respects an 
adopted Marquesian chief; we will therefore 
allow him to describe this primitive ceremony 
of investiture, which appears to be at least as 
disagreeable as the most ascetic initiation into 
medizval knighthood : — 


The instruments used for inscribing the color- 
ing matter into the skin are made of pieces of 
bone made flat, and serrated at one end, like 
either a comb or saw. The breadth of this end 
differs from the eighth of an inch to one inch, 
according to the variety or minuteness of the 
work —some having only two teeth, some a 
dozen. The other end is brought to a blunt 
point, and inserted into a small cane about six 
or eight inches long, at right angles. The stick 
for beating this into the flesh is long or short, 
according to the fancy of the operator. The 
piece of cane is held between the finger and 
thumb of the left hand. There is a roll of fine 
tappa round the three remaining fingers of the 
same hand, to wipe off the blood, in order to see 
if the impression is perfect. The marginal lines 
of any figure are first marked out with a very 
small stick, the remainder is executed without a 
guide. The hitting of the stick is so very rapid, 
that it resembles nothing that I know of more 
accurately than a trunk-maker driving in his 
nails. This incessant hammering at the skin, or 
into it, with considerable violence, irritates the 
whole frame, and the constant wiping off the 
blood with the tappa is worse. However, as the 
work proceeds, the flesh swells up, which gradu- 
ally benumbs the part during the continuance of 
the operation. . ... Sometimes the person operated 
upon does not recover for weeks ; and, when the 
tattooing goes on anywhere in the neighborhood 
of glands, often, in irritable constitutions, forms 
large tumors and abscesses. .... The vaheinas, 
or women, are often in faint after faint, and are 
obliged to be held firmly down ; yet they wish to 
be tattooed, and voluntarily submit to this pain, 
for, as they (poor things!) imagine, grandeur 
and beauty. I was four hours under the opera- 
tor the first day, and three hours the second, 
which time sufficed to mark on my skin the de- 
lineations and characteristics of a chief. — Ad- 
ventures in the Pacific, pp. 210-213. 


The history of the efforts of the London 
Missionary Society in this quarter, from 1798 
downwards, is only a narrative of repeated 
failures — one party after another having been 
driven away = the natives, or having retired 
in despair. The French Government a few 
years ago contemplated the formation of a 
penal settlement in this quarter of the world ; 
and we believe it was with this view that they 
established a “protectorate” at Noukahiva ; 
but they, too, seem to have been baffled as yet 
by the habits of the people and the inaccessi- 
ble nature of the country. Their influence, 
though one drunken savage of a king owns 
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their supremacy, seems hardly to extend be- 
yond the range of the guns of their blockhouse ; 
and the acquisitions of their missionaries in 
1849 (according to Father Honoré Laval) 
amounted to “seven or eigh' »Jophytes and as 
many catechumens, whom the Fathers lodge 
in their courtyard, in order not to lose sight of 
them.” But we lack newer intelligence. 

In the Gambier Islands, and other small 
neighboring groups, the priests appear to have 
met with more success. It was in 1833, we be- 
lieve, that Pope Gregory XVI. solemnly invited 
the “ Peres du Sacrté Coeur,” commonly called 
“les Picpus,” and the “ Marists,” or fathers of 
the Order of Mary, to take charge of the vast 
heathen and heretical domains of the South 
Seas, divided by their arrangements into Cen- 
tral Oceanica, Melanesia, and Micronesia. Ac- 
cording to the general report of Mgr. Bataillon, 
Vicar-Apostolic of Central Oceanica, in 1852 
(which we find in the “ Annales de la Propa- 
gation de la Foi,” in that year), his vicariate 
reckoned in all 6000 or 7000 converts. The 
good ex-Queen of the French was a very zeal- 
ous supporter of these missions in the time of 
her power. The Gambier islanders, accordi 
to Captain Beechey, are among the mildest an 
least sensual races of the Pacific. In 1840 the 
little community of the principal island were 
already Romanist, and (according to our mis- 
sionaries) “drove away Protestant traders.” 
Another little spot, called by the priests Man- 
gahewa, is reported to exhibit results as en- 
couraging as the best authenticated instances 
of Protestant success. They have set up there 
a convent for native females, who take, how- 
ever, no vows: and Pére Cyprien reports that, 
although the mortality has been great among 
these caged wild creatures, few or none have 
been found willing to leave their retreat and 
return to “the world” — their world ! 

Returning to the westward from this digres- 
sion, we arrive at the little group of Samoa, 
or the Navigators’ Islands, so called from the 
superior skill of its inhabitants in nautical af- 
fairs, who are still the best native canoe build~ 
ers and sailors of the Pacific. The em 
is roughly estimated by Captain Erskine at 
38,000. Less advanced in polity than the 
Sandwich islanders, and with less of refine- 
ment (if such a word may be used) and the 

try of savage life than the Tahitians and 

ongans, they x eal to possess some sterlin 

qualities in which the others are deficient. It 
was on one of these islands that the massacre 
of part of La Pérouse’s crew took place, which 
(as Captain Erskine observes) inhesnsed not 
only La Pérouse himself in his judgment re- 
specting the mode of dealing with the natives, 
but, to a certain extent that of his countrymen 
eversince. But La Pérouse, who bewailed his 
murdered friend Captain Delangle’s over-confi-~ 
dence in savage virtue, was himself mistaken in 
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his opinion of the people -with whom he had 
this unfortunate collision. They were, after 
their fashion, a generous and a highminded 
race, possessing a sense of honor peculiarly their 
own, and were comparatively free from super- 
stitious influences. According to their great 
instructor, John Williams, they had a charac- 
ter for freethinking and “ godlessness ” among 
their neighbors; possessing neither maraes, 
nor temples, nor altars, nor offerings, human 
or other. Cannibalism, though-no doubt occa- 
sionally practised in some violent access of 
hatred and revenge, was generally held in ab- 
horrence. “To s of roasting him is the 
worst language which can be addressed to a 
Samoan. If applied to a chief of importance, 
he may go to war to avenge the insult. Some- 
times a proud chief will get up and go out of 
the chapel in a rage, should a native teacher 
> oman of hell-fire.” This sensibility to insult, 

ough it may savor of the natural man, serves 
as a motive to religious duty in the Christian 

rt of the community. The Americans of the 
Bepedition were informed that being put out 
of church, or excommunicated, was the sever- 
est of punishments at Samoa; and that “the 
fear of public opinion was found to be suffi- 
cient to deter from the commission of crime 
and immoral practices.” Captain Erskine bears 
testimony also to the “remarkable cleanli- 
ness and habits of decency, which these island- 
ers carry to a higher point than the most fas- 
tidious of civilized nations.” 

Samoa has been a principal station of the 
London Missionary Society since 1837, and, 
owing to the recent occurrences in Tahiti, may 
be now regarded as their head-quarters. Here, 
in the island of Upolu, is the residence of the 
once world-famous Mr. Pritchard, as British 
consul. Great progress has been made to- 
wards the conversion of the people: the char- 
acter of their instructors, chiefly Scots Presby- 
terians, stands deservedly high: and the Ro- 
manists, in the usual spirit of rivalry, have 
lately detached some of their ablest champions 
to the same promising quarter. There is a 
missionary press, from which the ‘ Samoan Re- 
porter’ issues, or lately issued; a periodical 
containing much valuable ethnographical mat- 
ter. Since 1849 the islanders have had the 
whole of the New Testament in the vernacular 
pom we | had previously ssed sev- 
eral detached portions— and the Old Testa- 
ment is now in the process of being printed at 
the local press, many of its books having al- 
— appeared in a separate form. A consid- 
erable demand for secular instruction has also 
arisen among the natives, as might be ex- 
pected from their comparatively steady and 
persevering character. Bearded chiefs submit, 
with stately humility, to the discipline of the 
‘Normal School.’ <Arithmetical studies seem 
to have particular attraction for them. 
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‘ Of an evening,’ says Lieut. Walpole, ‘ when 
taking advantage of intervals of fine weather, we 
went fora ramble in the delightful woods, the 
quiet of the grove was often disturbed by a ruth- 
less savage, who would rush out on you, not 
armed with club or spear, but with slate and pen- 
cil, and thrusting them into your hands, make 
signs for you to finish his exercise or sum. The 
multiplication seemed always to be with the hard- 
est figures, 7 and 8, and difficult to do without 
a miniature calculation on your fingers, or by 
dots ; the savage looking on all the while as if he 
would eat you. 


Another favorite accomplishment is ora- 
tory. When Christianity was first preached 
to them they debated for several months the 
expediency of receiving it. Mr. Williams has 
given an abstract of one of these discus- 
sions : — 


‘It is my wish, said a venerable chief, on rising, 
‘that the Christian religion should become uni- 
versal amongst us. Ilook at the wisdom of these 
worshippers of Jehovah, and see how superior 
they are to us in every respect. Their persons 
are covered from head to foot in beautiful clothes. 
while we wear nothing but a girdle of leaves. 
Their knives, too, what valuable things they are ; 
how quickly they cut up our pigs compared with 
our bamboo knives! Now I conclude that the 
God who has given to his white worshippers these 
valuable things must be wiser than our gods, for 
they have not given the like to us. We all want 
these articles; and my proposition is, that the 
God who gave them should be our God’ 


This appeal to things temporal produced a 
powerful impression, and a chief of the oppo- 
site party rose to reply. 


‘The people, he said, ‘who have brought us 
this religion may want our lands and our women. 
I do not say that such is the case, but it wy! be 
so. My brother has praised the wisdom of these 
white foreigners. Suppose, then, we were to visit 
their country, and say that Jehovah was not the 
true God, and invite them to cast him off, and be- 
come worshippers of Tangaroa, of the Samoa 
Islands, what reply would they make? Would 
they not say, Don’t be in haste; let us know some- 
thing more of Tangaroa, and the worship he re- 

uires? Now I wish the Samoans to act just as 
} ae wise English people would, under the same 
circumstances, and to know something more 
about this new religion before they abandon that 
which our ancestors venerated.’ 


Their discussions are not often so pithy. 
Their rhetoric is ordinarily as discursive as it 
is vehement, and besides the length of the 
speeches, their assemblies are sometimes pro- 
tracted by interludes of silence which surpass 
anything recorded of a Quakers’ meeting. 


‘ Great importance,’ says Captain Erskine, ‘is 
attached and attention paid to precedency, each 
district having its assigned place, although the or- 





der is sometimes disputed; and we were told 
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hat, in the event of two rising to speak at the 
same time, the rivals will remain standing for 
hours, and no business can go on until one yields, 
with the consent of his friends, the right of speech 
to the other; the meeting remaining perfectly 
quiet all the time, and no apparent acrimony be- 
ing exhibited on either side.’ 


Great fluency, and a kind of factitious en- 
ergy of elocution, disproportionate to the real 
interest of the subject, are common among the 
Polynesians; but the influence of political in- 
stitutions here, as elsewhere, is felt in restrain- 
ing or promoting oratorical license. While at 
Samoa, with its democracy of chiefs, the privi- 
lege of debate seems to be boundless, in dae 
chical Tonga the space allowed for ‘ political ex- 
planations’ is discreetly limited to the time re- 
quired for preparing the kava, or national bev- 
erage, whichis to circulate round the council 
board. 

The chief obstacle to the total defeat of the 
heathenism of certain districts seems to lie in 
the peculiar institutions of these people, who 
are governed by a very numerous class of 
chiefs, on whom, collectively, no hold is to be 
got, and among whom one party is always ready 
to set up the ancient faith as a political engine 
against the other. There are three orders of 
hereditary chiefs or nobles, ‘a whole host of 
highborn beggars,’ says Lieut. Walpole, all as 
haughty and punctilious in their way as the 
Hobereaux and Hochwohlgeborens of Chris- 
tian Europe. 


‘Proud, adds the lively Lieutenant, ‘as the 
Samoan is, he does not consider it any want of 
dignity to beg. A native would stop us as if 
something important was to be communicated, 
and coolly ask for any article in our possession 
that caught the eye or took his fancy. On meet- 
ing a point-blank refusal he expressed no anger; 
and on being questioned, “ Did you expect it ?” 
“No, but I might have got it: as I asked I had 
a chance; had I not asked there was none.” 


‘ The forms of Samoan politeness,’ according 
to Captain Erskine, ‘are as numerous as the 
Spanish, and often resemble them.’ This was 
the only cluster of islands visited by Mr. Wil- 
liams, where the natives had a word for‘ Thank 
you.’ No such form of courtesy was known 
at the Sandwich, Tahitian, or Hervey groups. 
It is in Samoa also that the curious Polynesian 
peculiarity of the ‘language of politeness’ 
especially prevails: not only different phrases, 
but different names for the same objects are 
used, in addressing chiefs or plebeians. 

These islands where the first group touched 
at by Captain Erskine, in the cruise of H. M. 
S. Havannah, in 1849, of which the interest- 
ing narrative is now beforeus. He found them 
engaged in an endless series of petty civil wars, 
the several tribes conflicting for the ion 
of a certain abstract political honour, which 
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they call the ‘ Malo;’ the idea conveyed by 
which Captain Erskine confesses his inability 
to explain, and which appears to us somewhat 
to resemble the notion of a ‘ Hegemony,’ em 
tertained by a Greek republican. But what- 
ever privileges belong to the title, this much is 
certain, that the people of Manono —a little 
island that is connected with Upolu by a shoal 
and reef — claimed a superiority over two dis- 
tricts of the mainland, which the latter resisted. 
Captain Erskine did his best to appease the 
feud, but with little success, and left the islands 
fatigued and disappointed. After three years 
of conflict, in which the Missionaries attempted 
to mediate in vain, the Upolu party, who are 
favorers of Christianity, prevailed, in April 
1851, and the Manono or pagan party, sue- 
cumbed. This alone shows that the energy of 
idolatry is dwindling away in its last strong- 
hold, for in every former contest, from time 
immemorial the people of Manono had van- 
quished their enemies and had ont in con- 
sequence, acertain degree of political suprem- 
acy over all the islands of the group. There 
are symptoms that the defeated faction are 
watching an opportunity to renew the contest, 
and there will probably be at least one more 
civil war before the remnants of heathenism’ 
are finally overthrown. 

Following the westward course of Captain 
Erskine’s vessel, we next touch at the remark- 
able group of the TonGa or Friendly Islands; 
after Tahiti, the most classical region of the 
Pacific, and celebrated for many years‘amon 
the wandering Europeans for the lovclinen 0 
its scenery, and those qualities of its inhabitants 
from whence it derives its popular name. Ac- 
cording to such vague history as their tradi- 
tions afford, corroborated by the accounts of 
travellers, the Tongans had been a peaceful 
and happy race until the latter years of 
the last century,—denominated among them- 
selves, says a French missionary, the ‘ malaia,’ 
or evil season—when a series of destructive 
civil wars commenced among them, which 
decimated their population, and reduced the 
survivors to the worst conditions of Polynesian 
life. In 1797 they were first visited by agents 
of the London Missionary Society ; but ulti- 
mately, under a judicious division of the field 
of labor, which was made about 1827, the Ton- 
ga Islands and the Fijis were handed over to 
the Wesleyans, whose missionary institutions 
in these seas are under the control of a super- 
intendent established in New Zealand ; a post 
now worthily filled by the Rev. Walter Law- 
ry, whose two interesting volumes are among 
the list of works at the head of this article. 
We should judge the author to be a man of a 
kindly and practical as well as religious spirit, 
in whom the peculiar views of the missionary 
have been a good deal tempered by considera- 
ble shrewdness of observation, by advancing 
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age, and by that experience of the world 
which renders men at once more indulgent 
and less sanguine. ‘The character of the indi- 
vidual who fills this post is of no small impor- 
tance to the welfare of a certain portion of 
the earth’s surface; for, not to mention the 
other successes of the Wesleyans, they have 
established at Tonga a more complete system 
of religious government than is now to be found 
anywhere oe in the South Seas. Nearly all 
the population are converted; heathenism lin- 
gering only, if it can be said to linger, in a de- 
caying political sect. Great strictness both of 
moral discipline and religious observance, are 

nerally established. And the result is seen 
in an orderly and tractable Christian popula- 
tion, among whom the grosser vices of savage 
life seem nearly extirpated; polygamy has 
been abandoned; the climany tall of the 
men are peaceable, and of the women modest. 
We need not go further with Mr. Lawry, who 
boldly declares “ I speak of the general state 
of public morals, when I say that I have never 
seen the wheat so free from chaff in any part 
of the world, as I have seen it in these islands.” 
The population is numerous, and, contrary to 
ordinary * Polynesian experience, increasing, 
the number of children being particularly re- 
marked. . 

These successes have been by no means ob- 
tained without the aid of the temporal power. 
The wars between the Christian and heathen 
factions, were fierce and long. The great sup- 

rter of the Christian cause of late years has 

nan eminent chief, baptized ky the name 
of “ George,” who now according to the Wes- 
leyans, reigns over nearly all the islands, “ et 
par droit de conquéte, et par droit de nais- 
sance ;” and we are concerned to hear on the 
same authority, that our old friend Finow, 
the hero of Mariner's interesting semi-romance 
was, in reality, not only an impostor, but “a 
designing, murderous rebel.” King George, 
who triumphed over him, is at all events no 
common personage. “'That he was an ambitious 
man, and not a very scrupulous one, cannot 
be doubted,” says Captain Erskine ; but he has 
held, with vigor and sagacity, the power thus 
dubiously won. He is a fine person, about six 
feet four inches high, and well proportioned, 
with a fine glow of comeliness, intelligence and 
Christian benevolence ; but this stature by no 
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* We have said but little of the common belief 
in the — depopulation of Polynesia, because we 
feel much difficulty in forming any general opinion 
on the subject. Suffice it to say that this decay, 
where it exists, is something quite distinct from the 
shortness of life of which we have spoken in par- 
ticular localities, and seems to proceed from defi- 
ciency in the number of births. Some readers may 
recollect Count Strzelecki’s singular and impor- 
tant theory on this subject, which, so far as we 
know, has neither been confirmed or refuted.— 
(Quart. Rev. vol. Ixxvi., p- 517.) 
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means gives him the ascendency of Agamem- 
non among his gigantic chiefs and councillors. 
Mr. Lawry, who evidently loves to look upon 
a Man, and has taken some pains in recording 
the dimensions of several of these, notices one 
Sampson Latu, “local preacher and teacher,” 
who stands six feet five and a half’; Jeremiah, 
local preacher in Fiji, “a man ofa fine mind,” 
attains the same height; Adelaide, whose mar- 
raige to William, the son of the Tui Tonga, 
was witnessed by Mr. Lawry, was “a fine girl 
with long floating hair, and her stature of the 
full size; she measured five fect ten inches, 
and I am quite sure she would weigh two 
hundred pounds ; but it so happens there are 
no weights in ‘Tonga, suflicient to weigh her!” 
Many anecdotes are recorded of the daring 
and policy by which King George paved the 
way tor the introduction of Christianity amon 
his people. Once—to recount a story which 
savors a little of tradition—* One of the chief 
priests told George, that now he had abandoned 
their gods there was none to defend him, and 
one day the sharks would eat him, if he ven- 
tured into the sea—a thing which he knew 
George was very fond of doing. Instantly 
George challenged this priest to swim with him 
into the open ocean (that is beyond the reefs, 
within which the sharks rarely venture), which 
was accepted; the result was that George 
came in, after a long swim, in perfect safety, 
and the other was so torn by the shark’s teeth 
that he soon died. 

George is now in pretty constant practice 
as a preacher, and, as may be supposed of so 
great a monarch, an extremely “ popular ” 
one. “In the pulpit” says Mr. Lawry, “ he 
was dressed in a nck coat, and his manner 
was solemn and earnest. He held in his hand 
a small bound manuscript book, but seldom 
looked at it. . . . It was affecting to see this 
dignified man stretching out his hands over his 
people, with one of his little fingers cut off as 
an offering to a heathen god.” 

But however dignified in the pulpit, he can 
descend on proper occasions, like an Homeric 
sovereign (we are really ashamed of a com- 
parison which the habits of these races so con- 
stantly bring to mind), to evince his superior- 
ity in the use of very different language, and 
scold his subjects in the roundest vernacular. 


Addressing poor Silas, a dismissed teacher, 
who had raised a party in one of the Islands, the 
Sovereign said, “ Why do you mention your pal- 
try Island here, and who made it yours ? Who 
are you, and who were your fathers? I will tell 
you who my fathers were,” and he then enumera- 
ted them. . “ These were my ancestors ; but who 
were yours? I will tell you who they were: 
they were my father’s cooks. Why, then, do you 
set up aclaim to the insignificant islet which you 
call yours? Why did you not put it into a bas- 
ket, and send it on board the canoe, and take it 
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with you to Fiji ?—then we should never have 
heard any more of you or your islet.” By this 
time Silas was holding down his head, glad to 
be‘hid, and praying to be forgiven. 


The head of what we must call the Heathen 
party, though it is now so reduced in numbers 
and broken in power, as hardly to deserve the 
name, is the ‘Tui ‘Tonga, an_ hereditary chief, 
of divine origin, and with family precedence 
over George himself, but whose rank, strange 
to say, seems eclipsed, es to the intri- 
cate etiquette of his country, by that of his 
own elder sisters and aunts. In the decline 
of his authority he took up with the Roman- 
ists, and was a kind of Giant Pagan and Giant 
Pope in one. In the last volume of the “ An- 
nales de la Propagation de la Foi,” there is a 
letter from Pore Chevron, one of the priests, 
dated August, 1852, announcing the recom- 
mencement of religious wars, the forced con- 
version of most of their flock, and the straits to 
which the remainder were then reduced in the 
siege of their last fort by a heretic chieftain of 
singular ferocity, meaning the royal preacher, 
King George. A few days afterwards this last 
fort was taken by the king’s army, and we have 
the testimony of an eye-witness, Captain Sir 
Everard Home, of her Majesty’s ship, Calliope, 
that this ‘ singularly ferocious chieftain’ behav- 
ed with the utmost clemency, and successful- 
ly exerted himself’ in the fray to save the prop- 
erty and lives of the priests. After they fled 
from the island they lodged a — with 
Captain Belland, of the French ship-ot-war, 
La Moselle. He arrived in November, read 
the correspondence between George and the 
priests, acquitted his royal highness, acknowl- 
edged his supremacy, and received assurances 
in return that religious toleration should be 
the law of the land. Many of the vanquished 
chiefs renounced heathenism after their defeat, 
though the war is said by the Missionaries not 
to have been religious in its origin. The _ 
ability is, that the motive of the Tui ‘Tonga 
was to éxtend his rule, and the object of the 
Romish priests, who encouraged him, to ex- 
tend their faith. When Captain Erskine was 
at ‘Tonga the pagan party had not engaged in 
the contest which has proved so fatal to them, 
and that he found this fraction of the popula- 
tion less upright in their habits than the Prot- 
estant community, sufliciently shows that the 
Christianity of these islands has been some- 
thing more than a name. 

The Missionaries aver that they stood neu- 
tral in the quarrel, though their sympathies 
were of necessity with the king. Nevertheless 
the Wesleyans in these islands have been of- 
ten accused of too great a reliance on the arm 
of flesh in their warfare against idolatry, we 
believe without much foundation, at least in 
later years. We need hardly refer to the sto- 
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ries of their cruelty towards heathen chiefs 
and their women, circulated by M. Dupetit 
Thouars and repeated by Sir Edward Belcher, 
except to express our entire disbelief in them; 
but it is not unlikely that they have been ren- 
dered responsible in public opinion for some 
of the deeds of violence committed by their 
associates in these religious wars. Thus much 
is certain, however the fact may stand as to 
the Wesleyans, that the signal ineflicacy of the 
temporal arm in giving real aid to the estab- 
lishment of religion has been nowhere more 
strongly evinced than in Polynesia. As amo 
the barbarous races of Northern Europe fi 
teen hundred years ago, so in the Pacific at 
the present day, the rejoicing of the missiona- 
ries over the conversion of a potent sovereign 
is always soon followed by complaints either 
of the spread of a mere nominal belief, or of 
bitter dissensions, re-action, and decline. It is 
so natural, in a path beset with danger and 
trial, to lean on the first strong staff that of 
fers itself, that these good men might be for 
given if they did sometimes forget how certain 
this one is to break and wound the hand of the 
holder. In earlier times the missionaries, to 
keep their flock in order, would sometimes al- 
lude to the possible visit of a ship of war in the 
event of any outrageous disobedience.* On this 
head, it is to be trusted, we have at last become 
decided in our views. No instance of armed 
interference on the part of British officers in 
the religious dissensions of the natives can be 
cited since the unhappy attack on the heathen 
fort of Bea, in these very Tonga islands, in 
1840, by a gallant commander, whose life paid 
the forfeit of his error. ‘The failure of the 
French is suflicient to teach us wisdom; the 
habit of their oflicers of constantly threatening 
the visit of armed forces to protect their mis- 
sionaries in these seas, has involved the nation 
in an po ome which no exertion of the 
priests has hitherto been able to overcome. It 
is satisfactory to observe the perfect appreci- 
ation of his duty in this respect which charae- 
terizes the narrative of Captain Erskine, and 
how sedulously he avoided all intermeddling 
with the concerns of the many tribes whom he 
visited, except in the way of mediation and ad- 
vice. In one direction only does it seem to us 
that the employment of armed authority might 
be judiciously extended, and that isin con- 
trolling the excesses committed with impunity 
by lawless Europeans. 


* “A missionary,” says Dr. Russell in his Poly 
nesia, in “ endeavoring to convince some natives of 
their sin, said, ‘friends, your deeds are written in 
a book.’ Interrupting me with impatience, ‘ what 
book?’ cried the chief speaker. He feared that 
the Europeans had been writing to King William, 
His impatience was wrought up to the highest pitch; 
and I was obliged to assume a serious air, and say, 
* the book is in heaven.’ ‘ Oh, very good,’ he replied, 
seeming to be visibly relieved by the explanation? 
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But the missionary whose heart is in his 
work, must do more than abjure recourse to 
external protection—he must (still harsher 
trial to flesh and blood) abjure also the use of 
the ordinary means of self-defence. Natural 
instinct is at hand to tell him that the display 
of a force which he never means to exert may 
be of the highest value in securing for him at 
the outset the respect and attention of the 
fierce race among whom he is sent ; but pas- 
sive as such a display may be, it seems to be 
infallibly injurious to his cause. The collisions 
between natives and Europeans will almost 
always be found to arise from some exhibition 
of force on the one side, exciting alarm or 
passion on the other. Remove the possibility 
of resistance, and even the wildest savages 
will respect the hero who trusts himself among 
them unarmed and undaunted. The Wesley- 
ans in the Fiji group have now dwelt for 
years among the most sanguinary barbarians 
of the earth, wholly defenceless, and as yet, 
says Mr. Lawry, no injury whatever has been 
committed on them. In one instance, recorded 
by captain Erskine, two ladies, wives of these 
Missionaries, went in a canoe, in their hus- 
bands’ absence, to an adjoining island, having 
received information that a party of captured 
native women were being slaughtered and 
eaten. Ten had already been consumed at 
the feast — three alone remained, and the la- 
dies entered the scene of these cannibal orgies, 
and boldly demanded that the survivors should 
be spared. The presiding chief, filled with 
wonder at their temerity, granted the request, 
saying, “ Those who are dead are dead, those 
who are alive shall live.” The Bishop of New 
Zealand (we are told by captain Erskine) will 
not allow a weapon of any kind to be taken on 
board the little vessel which carries him on 
his voyages of conversion ; and although his 
life has been once or twice in danger from 
outbursts of unpremeditated violence, he has 
as yet incurred no malicious hostility. 

Japtain Erskine charges the missionaries at 
Tonga with the exhibition of a rather “ dicta- 
torial spirit” towards the chiefs and people. 
“The missionaries seemed to live much more 
apart from the natives than at Samoa, where 
free access is allowed to them at all times.” 
Nor must we permit ourselves to exaggerate 
the benefits which their instruction has im- 
parted ; proud as they may justly be of their 
victories over heathenism, the work is as yet 
essentially incomplete. It has been hitherto a 
defect in the Methodist training, that it culti- 
vates the spiritual to the neglect of the intel- 
lectual part of man; that it encourages the 
dreamy indolence and self-abandonment of the 
savage ; that, except in religion, the Tongans 
are scarcely at advanced beyond their 
heathen fathers, and show neither aptitude nor 
desire for civilization. “They can subsist up- 
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on very little,” says Mr. Lawry, “and prefer 
idleness and poverty to labor and plenty.” 
He laments the fault, ascribes it to the heat of 
the climate, and thinks that wants will gradu- 
ally spring up which will give a stimulus to 
exertion. The chance of a change should not 
be left to the course of events, but every effort 
should be made to combat a propensity which 
must prove the canker of Christianity. 


“ Very little progress,” Mr. La elsewhere 
odmite, “ has been Ritherto made in the civiliza- 
tion of the South-Sea tribes, in the Friendly 
Islands and Feejee; nor are the signs at all en- 
couraging in that matter. The expectations en- 
tertained in England are by no means realized 
on the spot; at least not with the rapidity which 
hope had painted, but left experience to correct. 
I am of opinion that the probable working out 
of the problem will be this: — That the Gospel 
preached by our devoted countrymen will save 
the souls of multitudes in these isles ; that this 
grace will soften their hearts, and change their 
national character from warriors to men of love 
and peace ; that the tide of emigration will 
sooner or later flow to their shores, and that a 
fine new race of civilized, mixed people, will 
cover this part of the earth. Thus, while a rem- 
nant of them shall be saved, God will show mercy 
to all who will accept it; and his retributive 
providence will -be seen in the extinction of a 
nation (as such) that bias been so deeply stained 
with the orgies of idolatry and with blood.”— 
First Visit, p. 136. 


Education, he acknowledges in his Second 
Visit, had been too long neglected, and that 
the utmost exertion must be made to supply it. 
We augur the best results from the confession. 
Every fresh progress brings new duties, and 
nowhere is it so necessary as in Polynesia to 
forget the conquests achieved, and grapple 
boldly and speedily with the evils which sur- 
vive. 

In one respect the Wesleyan system accom- 
modates itself remarkably well to the tenden- 
cies of Polynesian converts: namely, in the 
ready provision which it makes for receiving 
them into the active service of the church. 
These islands swarm with “ local preachers,” 
of which there are now 487, besides 726 day- 
school teachers. The attire of the inhabitants 
is a garment which reaches from the loins 
downwards, leaving the upper part of the body 
uncovered, but many of the preachers add a 
shirt, which they carry on their arm during 
the warm walk to chapel, regarding it exclu- 
sively as an official robe and not as an article 
of dress. They sometimes forget to put it on 
before ascending the pulpit, and then they 
perform the operation in the presence of the 
congregation, without its being thought to de- 
rogate in the least from the dignity of the 
—— or the solemnity of the occasion. 

imple, however, as are the notions and re- 
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quirements of the auditors, the easy admission 
to the office of religious teaching is an advan- 
tage not unattended with danger ; for it flat- 
ters not only the vanity of the natives, but 
that addiction to loose and exaggerated talk 
which is one of their besetting sins. ‘The mis- 
sionaries themselves complain of the difficulty 
of distinguishing between true earnestness 
and a child-like ambition for exhibiting an in- 
tense interest in matters into which they do 
not really enter, and playing, as it were, at 
being religious. They find that too many of 
their most specious converts resemble Mr. 
Talkative, the son of one Saywell, of Prating 
Row : “all he hath lieth in his tongue ; and 
his religion is to make a noise therewith.” 
This fluency is a characteristic of the race in 
other matters besides religion. We have al- 
ready alluded to the Samoan taste for political 
oratory ; in New Zealand Sir George Grey 
has informed us that the first result of general 
education among the chiefs was found to be a 
passion for letter-writing, and that they were 
constantly engaged in correspondence on 
trifling or imaginary subjects. In the same 
country, the endless discussions between High- 
Church and Low-Church natives became at 
one time almost an obstacle to improvement, 
and the arguments occasionally ended, we be- 
lieve, in an appeal to the old club-law. 

It is another and a more serious question, 
whether the tendency to asceticism which has 
distinguished the training of Protestant mis- 
sionaries among these nations, and of the Wes- 
leyans more —— has or has not been 
productive on the whole of benefit. Common 
opinion is undoubtedly against it. The ordi- 
nary complaint of casual visitors is, that the 
religious instructors of these reclaimed savages 
have endeavored to strain the bow too far in 
the new direction ; that they have destroyed 
the elements of manliness and cheerfulness 
in their national character, and substituted 
for them a slavish spirit of submission, or, 
at best, a hopeless apathy. Nor are the 
arguments used by many of the missionaries 
themselves, in this controversy, calculated to 
attract impartial judges to their side of the 
question : “ To be happy, a man must be sol- 
emn; and the difference is small between 
mirth and madness!” Not so, good Walter 
Lawry ; and if it were so, what are we to think 
of various anecdotes distinguished ghiefly for 
their quiet drollery, which agreeably diversify 
your demure pages? But the missionaries 
have far stronger grounds to rest on, when 
they point to the peculiarities of native life 
and habits with which they had to contend. 
In this warfare, they say, there can be no com- 
promise between light and darkness, Christ 
and Belial. The savage must break wholly and 
without reserve tuo Giles which attach him 
to his former creed, or he must remain for- 
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ever a slave to it. Now the force of association 

is such, that what is in itself harmless or even 

commendable, becomes most mischievous, as 

being inseparably connected with what is evil. 

His case is that of St. Augustine’s friend, the 

fiery —— Alypius, when one glance into 
t 
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the amphitheatre roused up again his fierce 
Pagan propensities, and extinguished the work 
of grace. The manly games of the warriors 


are inspiriting and invigorating, but the slight- 
est indulgence in them is enough to awaken 
the slumbering Até in the soul of the chief. 
Sweet are the moonlight dance and song under 
the cocoa-nut grove, but the feelings which 
they recall are but a bad preservative for the 
island-maiden against the seductions which en- 
compass her Christian career. The savage can 
no more be reclaimed from his idolatries to a 
course of decorous and temperate worldly en- 
joyment, than the confirmed drunkard to mod- 
erate indulgence. In such cases, one line only 
is free — resist the evil one, and he will flee 
from you; negotiate and make terms with him, 
and he is your master for ever. 

This is the logic of Puritanism; and although 
Puritanism has long ceased to exhibit itself on 
a great scale, as formerly, among the nations 
of Western Europe, we must not therefore 
deceive ourselves as to the real power or value 
of this awful agent, for grinding to powder old 
and tottering institutions, for ——e in pieces 
the crust of prejudices and inert habits which 
accumulate round the human heart, for re- 
invigorating a stationary age with new and 
sometimes perilous spirit. It is still among us 
and around us, and performing wonders which 
seem only to prefigure greater events to come, 
before which the petty and balanced agitation 
of our ordinary religious and political parties 
becomes as nothing. In America the people 
of Massachusetts, the most sagacious in the 
world, have just submitted to the yoke of the 
“Maine law,” which makes the sale of fer- 
mented liquors an indictable offence, and this 
with the marked assent of public opinion. Do 
we suppose that their legislators were ignorant 
of the maxims common to triviality, about the 
danger of reaction and the danger of hypocrisy ? 
Do they believe that the ordinary propensities 
of man can be controlled by the enactment 
of a republic, any more than by the ukase 
of a Czar? Not so; but they see all around 
them the devastations of an enemy who threat- 
ens not only to corrupt their society, but the 
very physical constitution of their race. The 
know that against such an antagonist half- 
measures are of no earthly avail—that it 
must either be left unopposed, or grappled 
with as a mortal foe; and while numbers con- 
tent themselves with the firm conviction that 
this is an immediate and pressing duty, and 
purposely refuse to look further, the more far- 
seeing are disposed to agree, though with 
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doubt and trembling ; because they believe 
that, although abuse will doubtless recur in its 
own time, the temporary shock may suffice to 
turn back thousands who are now on the high 
road to destruction. Thus is Puritanism acting 
now, in the commonwealth of the old Blue-Laws 
and witch-persecutions, and with more or less 
energy over the whole of the vast continent 
which that little commonwealth has leavened. 
And the great movement now in progress in Chi- 
na, whatever other elements it may possess, is 
assuredly in part a phenomenon of the same or- 
der —a fierce blaze of Puritan zeal, not chiefly 
against effete idolatries, but against that do- 
minion of monstrous profligacy which signalizes 
the decline of anation. Amidst events of such 
magnitude, the theocratic development of so- 
ciety in Polynesia sinks into significance. But 
it must be taken into account with other 
symptoms of the reappearance, in this world’s 
affairs, of that mighty influence which modern 
philosophy had imagined buried with the dese- 
crated corpses of Cromwell and Vane, and 
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which is destined perhaps to play no ordinary 
part in the next great stir of the elements 
of society among ourselves. 

Here we take our leave of the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago of the Pacific, or Polynesia Proper, 
unless the questionable Fiji group is still to 
be ranked as part of it. Melanesia lies before 
us, the youngest quarter of the world, and as 
yet the least visited, but likely soon to add 
contributions of no common interest to the 
history of Christian enterprise. It is in this 
region that the bishop of New Zealand, inter- 
preting, as we have been told, into a kind 
of call from above, a singular official mis- 
take, by which his episcopal diocese was made 
to spread over some thousand leagues of ocean, 
has commenced his most remarkable career of 
missionary activity. To these subjects, and to 
the still more important topics afforded by the 
religious progress of New Zealand itself, we 
trust to take an early opportunity of intro- 
ducing our readers. 


j 
{ 





From The Examiner. 


Letters of Rachel Lady Russell. Two vols. 
Longman & Co. 


Tus may be almost regarded as a new book, 
and it is one of the most beautiful in the lan- 
guage. Those of Lady Russell’s letters which 
were inserted in Miss Berry’s memoir are here 
added to the letters formerly edited in an in- 
dependent form, and the collection is further 
enriched by the addition of many that have 
never yet been printed—one or two of them 
indeed having been but recently discovered. 
The interest of the whole has thus been great- 
ly increased ; for of the added letters there is 
not one that does not admit us to fresh knowl- 
edge of the writer’s heart. No longer confin- 
ed to the widow’s period of sorrow, the book 
opens now with the effusions of a happy wife, 
and towards the close is interspersed with 
many of the mother’s letters to her children 
now for the first time published. One of 
these is so peculiarly full of the sweet spirit 
that pervades them all, that it will make a 
most profound impression on all readers. 

There is no better evidence in literature 
than these letters afford of the superiority of 
matter over manner, for there is not a trick 
of art in them. Miss Berry says they are 
“devoid of every ornament of style.” We 
may suggest, however, that the best ornament 
of style is a true feeling; and if so, Miss Berry 
may be contradicted. Certain it is that in 
these letters, written “without the remotest 
thought that any stranger’s eye would, read 
them—full of a sort of clumsiness in the use 
of words, and without one apostrophe to any- 





thing—written in a blundering way, if you 
tem is a perfectness dae and beau- 
ty, a charm of taste, an exquisite delicacy, 
that it would be vain to look for in the clever- 
est letters written with a purpose of display. 
None of the fascinations of the French in this 
respect are lost upon us; we enjoy all the let- 
ters of their lady-writers, and think them ex- 
tremely entertaining; but not to credit our 
country with all the Madame correspondence 
ever published, no, not even to get an En- 
glish de Sévigné, would we give up the na- 
tional possession of these letters of Rachel 
Lady Russell. As they are now published, 
we would have them become, more than the 

ever yet have been,a household book. We 
speak of their writer as a high-hearted wo- 
man, and a heroine, and so far we do well;— 
but her nobleness and fortitude, her piety, 
and all the graces of her life, were but a 
beautiful expression of the character which 
is in this country peculiarly reverenced, as 
that which most adorns an English wife and 
mother. . 

It is a character simple enough in all its 
excellence and honesty. It implies no abne- 
gation even of the little wholesome tittle-tattle 
that all Women love. This new edition opens 
most appropriately with a letter of gossip 
written to somebody before her marriage wi 
Lord Russell—and surely this is but woman’s 


But to the point; you must know that a great 
many in the town say Sid. is married to the 
Countess, and you must know too that some days 
past he did give a touch of some sentiments. 1 
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thought he would never have done to one of the 
ladies, you shall guess which ; but I will person- 
ate her at this time whom he led by the hand, 
and after some impertinent questions, whether 
she would be at home, and when he said he had 
a favor to ask, but with so much disorder that 
she quickly suspecting said, he had made an 
ill choice to ask any favor, since she was never 
fortunate enough to do anybody a favor in all 
her life. He assured her it was now, and if she 
were not compassionate he was more unfortunate 
than ever any was. She desired not to hear of 
misfortunes she could not remedy, nor could not 
endure a secret if none but she must hear it, for 
that was desired, etc. Some more short questions 
and answers past ; though they (as these perhaps 
to you) appeared long to her to whom the last 
sentence was that he hoped it was not so un- 
reasonable to beg leave to tell her what he had 
to ask (what was) not fit to grant, and then he 
need not fear a denial. He said, dying men had 
ever liberty to speak their minds; nay, said she, 
now I understand you less than I did, being very 
dull at a mystery; so came to the coach ; since 
this the coast was clear, no more words: but on 
Monday late at night a porter left a letter, which 
yesterday morning I read, and met in the after- 
noon a very melancholy gentleman in very strict 
mourning for his niece, both in habit and hu- 
mor doleful. Mr R—— was then at cards, who, 
I dare say, saw some resentment, not usual in 
two parties, and so did the whole observing part 
of the company; but no opportunity could she 
get to speak to the knight-errant till upon the 
stairs coming to the coach; the dialogue would 
be too tedious considering all I have said already, 
but he concluded himself miserable, and she re- 
solved in the case; so it rests, with a quiet night 
on both sides I believe. 


Soon after the marriage we find her wri- 
ting to her husband—* Mrs. Laton and her 
she-friend, not yours, at least not your best 
(1 praise God), were yesterday in every 
corner of your house. And without the 
house she praised it, and seems to like it as 
well as you have done her.” Very soon 
afterwards here is a letter in a strain of natu- 
ral piety that looks forward out of happiness 
into the tribulation that may possibly here- 
after come. 


London, September 23, 1672. 

If I were more fortunate in my expression, I 
could do myself more right when I would own 
to my dearest Mr Russell what real and perfect 
happiness I enjoy, from that kindness he allows 
me every day to receive new marks of, such as, 
in spite of the knowledge I have of my own 
wants, will not suffer me to mistrust I want his 
love, though I do merit, to so desirable a bless- 
ing; but, my best life, you that know so well 
how to love and to oblige, make my felicity entire, 
by believing my heart possessed with all the 
gratitude, honor, and passionate affection to 
your person, any creature is capable of, or can be 
obliged to; and this granted, what have I to ask 
but a continuance (if God see fit) of these pres- 
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ent enjoyments? if not a submission, without 
murmur, to his most wise dispensations and un- 
erring providence ; having a thankful heart for 
the years I have been so perfectly contented in: 
He knows best when we have had enough here; 
what I most earnestly beg from his mercy is, that 
we both live so as, whichever goes first, the other 
may not sorrow as for one of whom they have 
no hope. Then let us cheerfully expect to be 
together to a good old age; if not, let us not 
doubt but he will support us under what trial he 
will inflict upon us. These are necessary medi- 
tations sometimes, that we may not be surprised 
above our strength by a sudden accident, being 
unprepared. Excuse me, if I dwell too long 
upon it: it is from my opinion that if we can be 
prepared for all conditions, we can with the 
greater tranquillity enjoy the present, which I 
hope will be long; though when we change, it 
will be for the better, I trust, through the merits 
of Christ. Let us daily pray that it may be so, 
and then admit of no fears ; death is the extremest 
evil against nature, it is true; let us overcome 
the immoderate fear of it, cither to our freind or 
self, and then what light hearts may we live with? 
but Iam immoderate in my length of this dis- 
course, and consider this to be a letter. To take 
myself off, and alter the subject, I will tell you 
the news came on Sunday night to the Duke of 
York, that he was a married man; he was talk- 
ing in the drawing-room, when the French am- 
bassador brought the letters in, and told the 
news. 


In the following short letter there is noth- 
ing of the grand heroine, but there is much 
of the best and truest woman. “ Our little 
Fubs” mentioned in it was the first daughter, 
Rachel. 


London, Feb. 10, 1675. 

What reputation writing this may give me, the 
chamber being full of ladies, I know not; but I 
am sure, to be ill in that heart (to whose person 
I send this) I dare not hazard ; and since he ex- 
pects a letter from me, by neglect I shall make 
no omission, and without doubt the performance 
of it is a pleasanter thing than I had sense of, 
from the time we parted; and all acts of obedi- 
ence must be so to my dearest man who I trust 
in God, is well; but ill entertained, I fear, at Strat- 
ton, but what the good company repairs. The 
weather is here very ill, and the winds so high 
that I desire to hope you do not lic in our old 
chamber, being afraid whenI think youdo. Our 
little Fubs is very well ; made her usual court to 
her grandfather just now, who ig a little melan- 
choly for his horses: but they are all sent to take 
the air at Kensington, or somewhere out of town. 
My Lord’s gelding is dead, and more saddle- 
horses, and one coach-horse, I think. I have 
asked every one Isee for news, but all I can learn 
is, that Attorney Montague has done his best to 
be Chief Justice, but will fail; Winnington most 
spoke of ; some say Rainsford. Montague shall 
be a Judge, and so contented, if he please. My 
Lord Halifax continues ill still. My Lord Duras 
is not married yet; some speak of a stop in it. 





There is no more news of the fleets. The King- 
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and Duke both professed, that if they could see 
a report from de Ruyter they should give a per- 
fect credit to it, being sure he would write noth- 
ing but truth. There is such a buzz, I can so lit- 
tle tell what I say, that it is in vain to say more. 
My Lady Die sends a token of the Bill of Mor- 
tality, and Lady Shaftesbury the Mercury. All 
this charge comes from my putting up the Ga- 
zette, the ladies would obligingly add. I am, 
my best love, more than I can tell you, and as 
much as I ought. 


Yours, R. Vavewan. 


In another letter she writes to her best life 
that he must believe there is no earthly thing 
can please her so well as what he says to her. 
“So that when I cannot hear him speak, his 
letters are my best delight; though I am with 
our little girl, who is (1 bless God ) very well, 
and extremely merry, and often calls —_ 
She gets new pretty tricks every day.” e 
same letter ends thus: “I am going to see 
Miss end her supper, and then undress, at 
which time she is very pleasant; and it is my 
best entertainment till I again see my Mr. 
Russell, whose I am entirely.” 

We must quote another of these letters full 
of home feeling. 


Persuading myself to believe you were not wil- 
ling to dispense with not hearing to-day from your 
little girl and I, I think myself obliged to tell you 
we are both as you left us. I have just left her 
(to tell her dear papa so) in as good humor as 
she used to be when her breakfast is before her ; 
but while it was getting ready, very impatient; 
nothing would do without the help of a piece of 
bread and butter. I have yet passed my time 
well enough since we parted; all I have done 
seeming to be in order to our meeting soon again; 
but some interruption I had about four o’clock 
yesterday by the noise of a coach, which proved 
to be my Lady Stuckley. I had the satisfaction 
by it of seeing the new well, for going down with 
her, the evening was so fine, I walked to it; itis 
thatched all, and the foundation laid to the turn- 
ing ; they were just turning as I looked on them, 
and this day will not hurt it, for it is the most 
glorious one that is to be imagined; the sun is 
so hot as I write, it supplies the want of sand as 
well as fire could do. The pears are not gather- 
ed till to-morrow morning. I do long to hear 
of my best life, but not so much as I shall do ten 
days hence, whether I am at Stratton, or nearer 
to you. 

Watkins calls for my letter, yet I must tell 
you I hate myself for forgetting your girls, and 
am more and more convinced how little I de- 
serve the blessing I enjoy, but will ever be thank- 
ful to my God and yourself, whose I am entirely. 

R. VauGHan. 


Surely it is not style alone that consti- 
tutes true power of expression. A strong 
and pure heart speaking in these letters fills 
them with living words. Not infrequently 
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we find the writer herself alluding to her 


supposed deficiency of style; but she had 
the soul of a true woman, pure as if it were 
already set in heaven; and she left that 
stam on all she wrote. If she had not 
skill in composition, she had something better 
in its place. 

Thus, with artless unselfish fondness, she 
writes of her own rhetoric— 


These are the pleasing moments, in absence of 
my dearest blessing, either to read something from 
you or be writing something to you; yet I never 
do it but I am touched with a sensible regret, 
that I cannot pour out in words what my heart 
is so big with, which is much more just to your 
dear self (in a passionate return of love and 
gratitude) than I can tell you; but it is not m 
talent ; and so I hope not a necessary signifi- 
cation of the truth of it; at least not thought so 
by you. 

And again :-— 

London, September 6, 1680. ~ 

My girls and I being just risen from dinner, 
Miss Rachel followed me into my chamber, and 
seeing me take the pen and ink, asked me what 
I was going todo. I told her I was going to 
write to her papa. “So will I,” said she, “and 
while you write I will think what I have to say,” 
an truly, before I could write one word, she came 
and told me she had done; so I set down her 
words; and she is hard at the business, as I am 
not, one would conclude by the pertinence of this 
beginning; but my dear man has taken me for 
better and worse in all conditions, and knows 
my soul to him; so expressions are but a pleas- 
ure to-myself, not him who believes better things 
of me than my ill rhetoric will induce him to by 
my words. 


Of the series of letters to her husband 
which is now first introduced into the collec- 
tion, the last runs thus :— 


Stratton, September 25, 1682. 

I staid till I came from church, that I might 
as late as I could, tell you all your concerns here 
are just as you left them. The young man as 
mad, winking at me, and striking with his drum- 
stick whatever comes to his reach. If I had writ- 
ten before church, whilst my morning draught 
was in my head, this might have entertained you 
better; but, now those fumes are laid, I find my 
spirits more dull than usual, as I have more 
cause; the much dearer and pleasanter part of 
my life being absent from me; I leave my Lord 
Russell to guess who that is. I had a letter last 
post from Mrs. Lacon ; pray tell her so, and that 
you had the paper about the King of Poland ; 
for she is very inquisitive to know, it being so 
new, she says Charlton had not seen it. I know 
nothing new since you went; but I know as cer- 
tainly as I live, that I have been for twelve years, 
as passionate a lover as ever woman was, and 
hope to be so one twelve years more ; happy still 
and entirely yours, R. Russet. 
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But not alone for twelve years more —the 
time allotted to their union on earth—did 
Lady Rachel’s love abide. How like a true 
English wife she clung to her husband, and 
sustained him in his last adversity, histo 
tells us; and it is not repeated in these vol- 
umes. From the letter just quoted we 
at once over her husband’s death, and find 
her, during the thirty-eight years of her after 
life, cherishing his memory, and unremitting 
in her duties to it and to his children. 

Eight years after Lord Russell’s execution, 
the noble wife wrote a letter to her children 
on the fatal anniversary. This perhaps is the 
most interesting in the whole collection. It 
was found four years ago at Rockingham 
Castle, by the late lamented Mr. Watson; 
and we observe here appended to it, as one 
of the illustrations of the volumes (which in- 
cludes also a neatly executed engraving from 
Boit’s charming miniature), a fac simile of 
the original. From this new letter, which is 
avery long one, we can make only twoor 
three suggestive extracts. Thus it begins :-— 


My peare CHILD, 

I write ys upon the 21st of July 91—a day of 
sad remembrances to me it being that whereon 
your excelent father was taken from us with 
much severity to my lasting sorrow, & yr losse. 

I have not yet omited on ys day (but when 
prevented by sickness) to humble & afflict my 
selfe under the mighty hand of God, pouring out 
my soul before Him in prayer and fasting. 


After describing some part of the employ- 
ment of that day, she writes :— 


After my time spent thus; and reading two 
sermons that the then Doctor Burnet preached 
before yr father the day before he died, and also 
those sheets of paper that he writ for me, what 
had hapened in discourse between them, you will 
sure my child beleve that all I say proceeds from 
a heart & mind put into as good a frame & tem- 
per as I can bring them to & consequently as free 
from al undue passions & partialitye; ful of good 
will to all mankind & especialy to all good 
soules, having truly endeavered to set al right, 
betweene God & my own soule—and beleve me, 
the doing so faithfully affords a tranquility & a 
quiet within that is not to be expresed. And yet 
1 must own yt the reading Doctor Burnet’s pa- 
pers as they must bring fresh before my eyes 
such sad scenes as to my own perticular condi- 
tion upon earth, so I can’t say I ame without 
sorrowful thoughts, but not murmuring ones I 
hope, I pray that they may not be such and in- 
deed it is a mighty help to me, that they should 
not be so, the reasonable ground I have to hope 
your dear father is happy in a better state, that pos- 
sibly his violent death, might be the punishment 
for the errours of his life, & he is now comforted 
& joyful to all Eternity, past al the toyles and 
temptations, and snares and labours of this short 
life; which is our day of exercise probation & 





tryal, fur that to come. O Blessed state where 
I have ful but humble hope to meet againe nev- 
er to part any more, tho the weakest & unwor- 
thyst of God’s servants, but we serve a god is 
pitiful and gracious, he knows our frames, & has 
ye compations of a father: and will allow for 
such failings as are incident to humane frailty, 
when he sees our hearts sencere ; if our conscience 
do not condemne us & accept us & give us safe 
& free accesse into his presence; tho our con- 
quest of sin be not complete, our resolutions & 
endevors must be to mortifie it in every kind; 
som wil carefuly refrain in som sins, but be in- 
dulgent, to others, be strict in som dutys, but 
loose and slack in others; as if they hop’t to ex- 
= the one by the other, but this wil make us 
iable to inward rebuke & to open cofusion at the 
last; St. Paul says twas his daily practice to 
have a conscience void of offence towards God 
& towards man, and the psalmist says, if I re- 
gard iniquity in my heart the lord wil not hear 
my praier. 

And now my child beleve your mother, ther 
is, nothing now in this world can touch me ve 
sorely but my childrens concernes (bating reli- 
gion) and altho I love your bodys but too wel, 
yet if my heart deceve me not ’tis as nothing in 
comparison of your more pretious souls. When 
I have the least jealousy that any of you, have 
ill inclinations, or not so good as I wod, gladly 
have them, or feare that you tread tho’ never so 
little out of the right path O, how it pierces my 
soul in fear & anguish for yours—if you love or 
beare any respect for the memory of your father 
do not endanger a separation from him and me 
in the next life. 


And for conclusion the following passage 
may be especially taken asa key to the un- 
derstanding of much that was most beautiful 
in Lady Russell’s life. She has described a 
system of self-examination and devotion whick 
she recommends to the use of her children. 


this is the method i have observed for many 
yeares tho weakly & with great imperfections 
performed at al times. You have a little book 
writ by taylor caled the golden grove; out of 
that & his book of holy living I tooke directions 
many years agoe. som interruptions in this 
course I have bin tempted to, but god in infinit 
grace to me, by some sicknes or other crosse, 
brought me back to my duty againe. when your 
too wel loved father died, I was then indeed ve- 
ry strongly tempted to be lesse in reading or 
prayer, that having befallen me, i had soe earn- 
estly prayed might not, but in som time, b 
god’s grace (which he gives to them that aske it 
in faithfulness) I overcame that wile of the devil 
and considered, why should god alter the course 
of his providence to make me longer hapie in 
this world, it may be his dying workt towards 
great ends of providence; it might be that his 
untimely death, might be punishment for his 
sins ; or those of his family, and after death he 
is Blessed ever more. God has said he wil pun- 
ish to the third & fourth generation but have 
mercy upon thousands ; but we must obtaine this 
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mercy & avert his judgments by our carful walk- 
ing in his wayes. My bisness is to profit by this 
sore affliction, to seek for patience rather than 
comfort, & to learn to weane my selfe from lov- 
ing so passionately any blessing in this world, 
which as I have observed before our living in it 
is our day of exersion probation & tryal for the 
imployment of Heaven. And I can safely say I 
have dismised al the esteemed delights of it, sence 
that stroke, nay, I may add al the innocent pleas- 
ures of life I lost with him ; but I take that to be 
a faute; & perhaps is a punishment to me for 
loving ‘ creature too much, tis a sort of idolatry ; 
but still I feel my soule to sorely touched 
when any of you my children are il, I pray & 
strive al I can against it. 


NIGHT A 


We must not be tempted to quote more; 
though from the letters, here also newly pub- 
lished, written by this noble woman late in 
life to her children, we could quote much. 
Among the new letters we may add, there is 
one addressed by her to the Duke of Bedford 


on the subject of her son’s heavy gambling; 


debts, full of motherly love, of good sense, 
and of a spirit of charity never confined to 
her own kindred. She was ever thought- 
ful for the amusement of her friends, she was 
gentle and unassuming, and in her piety was 
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wholly free from the sectarian spirit of intol- 
erance then prevalent. She lived to see her 
only son become a quiet husband, and succeed 
to his grandfather’s title; and she lived to see 
him draw his last breath in her arms. Two 
daughters remained; of whom she saw one 
die in childbed, and, afterwards visiting the 
other whose state also was critical, she could 
yet hide her grief and reply to inquiries with 
a cheerful face—saying, in words that had sad 
truth and meaning in them, “I have seen 
your sister out of bed to-day.” 

Is it not enough to say that in these vol- 
umes Lady Rachel Russell’s character is re 
resented more completely and more vividly 
than it has hitherto ~ possible to represent 
it in asingle work? They form, as we re- 
marked at the opening of this article, essential- 
ly a home book, and one that never will be 
obsolete. It is a book to be given from hand 
to hand wherever presents are significant as 
tokens of domestic love, or as memorials of 
household happiness—and we express what 
will be the gratitude of many homes to Lord 
John Russell, whose name is not upon the 
title page, but whose signature affixed to the 
preface shows him responsible for the publi- 
cation, when we thank him heartily for it. 











From Fraser’s Magazine. 
NIGHT AND SLEEP. 
BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 


How strange, at night, the bay 
Of dogs ; how wild the note 
Of cocks that scream for day, 
In homesteads far remote ; 
How strange and wild to hear 
The old and crumbling tower 
Amidst the darkness suddenly 
Take life, and speak the hour ! 


How strange it is to wake 
And watch, while others sleep, 
Till sight and hearing ache 
For objects that may keep 
The awful inner sense 
Unroused, lest it should mark 
The life that haunts the emptiness 
And horror of the dark! 


Albeit the love-sick brain 
Affects the dreary moon, 
Til things alone refrain 
From Life’s nocturnal swoon: 
Men melancholy mad, 
Beasts ravenous and sly, 
The robber and the murderer, 
Remorse, with lidless eye. 


The nightingale is gay, 
For she can vanquish night ; 


Dreaming, she sings of day, 
Notes that make darkness bright: 

But when the refluent gloom 
Saddens the gaps of song, 

We charge on her the dolefulness, 
And call her crazed with wrong. 


*Tis well that men should lie 
All senseless, while the sun, 

Coursing the nether sky, 
Leaves half the world o’errun 

With baleful shapes unseen ; 
And foul it is when we 

By loud carousal desecrate 
Night’s evil sanctity. 


*T were good that all should pray, 
And so lie down to rest, 

While yet the wholesome day 
Is lingering in the West. 

His prayer shall turn to peace, 
Who still regards with awe 

The midnight’s noxious mystery, 
And nature’s genial law. 


How sweet, if panic dread 
Unveils the gloom of gloom, 
To kiss the pillowed head 
By thine, and soft resume 
The half dissolved embrace, 
And so each other keep 
In the strong league of amity, 
And in the safe lap of sleep! 
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From Household Words. 
SCHOOL-KEEPING, 


Prizes are now being offered to the pupils at 
training schools in several English counties for 
the purpose of promoting a knowledge of the art 
of conveying sound instruction in common things, 
to the children of the working classes. In the 
movement that has thus been set on foot by Lord 
Ashburton, the whole English public claims to 
participate; the need of much more sense in 
school teaching, and even (with reverence be it 
said) in university systems, is so very obvious, 
that Lord Ashburton’s, suggestion has gone off 
po a gun in a rookery and has set every quill 

ying. 

Doctor Quemaribus declares to all friends and 
parents in his private circle, that his school is 
exempt from the prevailing attack. Public 
opinion seizes upon schools, now, like an epi- 
demic and, as is the way with epidemics, fastens 
with most severity on those that happen to be in 
a bad condition. Dr. Q. pronounces his own 
school to be intact, for does he not give object- 
lessons to his junior boys, does he not provide 
lectures on chemistry for all the boys, does he not 
teach the elders botany? I, for my own part, do 
not agree with Mr. Quemaribus in his opinion of 
the state of his own kingdom at Verbumperson- 
ale College. I have the highest respect for that 
listinguished LL.D. I know, too, that he is a 
good, earnest man, and that the boys he turns 
out do him credit. They possess much knowl- 
edge though they are not well educated — for to 
know much and to be well educated are two per- 
fectly distinct things — and they are gentlemen. 
They leave school with a respect for their teach- 
er, and they grow up excellent people. When 
the hairs of Dr. Quemaribus shall have become 
white, and when his voice of power shall have 
become weak and thin, there shall collect together 
stalwart men, tradesmen and merchants, quick 
lawyers and slow divines, and shall dine in his 
honor, and acknowledge him their friend, present 
plate to him, and comfort him with words of gen- 
erous and loving recognition. He will deserve 
all they may say of him or do for him. There is 
a legion of quack educators in the land, but the 
principal of Verbumpersonale College is not one 
of them. 

There are thousands of fine-hearted and full- 
headed Quemaribuses in all ranks of the scholas- 
tie profession. I believe, in my heart, that as 
there is not a happier or nobler occupation in 
the world than that of developing the minds that 
are to work in the next generation, so, there are 
in this country very many good men now occupied 
in teaching children conscientiously and with ex- 
ceeding care. . 

Yet, upon this subject of teaching I have long 
had crotchets of my own, of which Dr. Quemari- 
bus and many other clever men used to declare 
to me that they were purely theoretical, that they 
Were quite impossible of execution. Every prac- 
tical man would tell me so. Every practical man 
did tellme so. “My dear fellow,” said Quemar- 
ibus, “it is a very pretty amusement to plan 
model school systems, but you don’t know the 
difficulties with which we have to contend. There 
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is not time for all you would have done, and you 
set out with a wrong notion of the nature of a 
boy. Your method never could be worked.” 
“Doctor,” I said, “ by the thunder of Jove, and 
by the whistle of the steam engine, I'll try.” 
“Then,” said the doctor, “if you mean that, 
seriously, you are mad. Every man will say so 
when he sees you lay your bread and butter down 
to make a harlequin’s leap out of one profession 
into another — out of a business you understand 
into one of which, permit me to say, you know 
nothing whatever. And how will you try? 
Where will you go?” “I will go into some 
town where there are a great many people, and 
say plainly: Thus I desire to teach. ‘There may 
be a dozen who will answer, fanciful as you 
think me, Thus I desire my children to be 
taught.” 

I carried out that scheme and met with the re- 
sult that I expected. After two years of school- 
keeping, during which I put my crotchets toa 
full and severe test, I left in a town, which I had 
entered as a stranger, some of the best friends I 
have ever made or ever shall make. I left there, 
also, children whom I never shall forget, by whom 
too I hope never to be forgotten. Moreover, I did 
not lose money by the venture; in a commercial 
sense, the experiment succeeded to my perfect 
satisfaction. 

When it is possible to add ademonstration to 
a theory, it ought to be done, and it would cer- 
tainly be unjust towards the little crotchets that 
I here wish to set forth if I did not (as in truth I 
can) make evident that they are something more 
to me than idle fantasies. At the same time, let 
nobody interpret anything here said as a puff 
composed during the Christmas holidays for the 
replenishing of anybody’s forms; the writer's 
occupation as a schoolmaster is over, he has now 
no school and takes no pupils, nor can he name 
any school in this country that is carried on ac- 
cording to his plan. Furthermore let it be said 
that if he did not know of such a school, it is 
quite possible that he might entertain a low 
opinion of it, for a reason that will be made 
evident by the crotchet next and first to be de- 
tailed. 

Crotchet the First. Concerning plans of teach- 
ing. Nobody has any right to impose his plan of 
teaching on his neighbor. There is no method 
that may call itself the method of education. 
There is only one sct of right principles, but 
there may be ten thousand plans. Every teacher 
must work for himself as every man of the world 
works for himself. There is for all men in society 
only one set of right principles, yet you shall see 
a thousand men in one town all obeying them, 
although all in conduct absolutely differ from 
one another. They will present among them- 
selves the widest contrasts, and yet every one 
may be prospering and making friends. Thomp- 
son talks little, avoids company, sticks to a few 

d friends, and does his work in a snug corner. 
Wilson speaks freely and cheerily, delights in 
associating with his fellows, and works with a 
throng of helping hands about him. Jackson is 
nervous, fidgety, and constitutionally irritable ; 
he does his duty, though, and gains his end. 
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Robson, on the contrary, is of an easy temper, 
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lets a worry rest, and never touches it when he 
comes near ; he does his duty, too, and gains his 
end. But, let the shy Thompson undertake to 
make his way in the world by being, like Wilson, 
sociable and jolly; and he will make himself 
contemptible by clumsy efforts, and the end of 
them will be a dismal failure. In the school, as 
in the world, a man must be himself if he would 
have more than a spurious success: he must be 
modelled upon nobody. The schoolmaster should 
read books of education, and he may study hard 
to reason out for himself by their aid, if he can, 
what are the right principles to go upon. A 
principle that he approves, he must adopt; but, 
another man’s plan that he approves, he must 
assimilate to the nature of his own mind and of 
his own school before he can adopt it. Even his 
school he must so manage that it shall admit of 
great variety of plan within itself, and suffer 
him so to work in it as to appeal in the most 
effective way to the mind of each one of his 
scholars. 

The practical suggestion that arises from this 
crotchet, is, that each teacher should take pains 
not to make an abstraction of himself; but to 
throw the whole of his individuality into his 
work; to think out for himself a system that 
shall be himself; that shall be animated by his 
heart and brain, naturally and in every part; 
that shall beat as it were with his own pulse, 
breathe his own breath, and, in short, be alive. 

Crotchet the Second. Upon the qualifications 
of the teacher. He may be mild or sharp, 
phlegmatic or passionate, gentle or severe, he 
may thrash or not thrash — but I would rather 
he did not thrash. As men differ and must differ, 
so must teachers, so must schools. But, no man 
can be a good teacher who is a cut and dried man 
without any particular character: his individual- 
ity must be strongly marked. He should be, of 
course, a man of unimpeachable integrity, detest- 
ing what is base or mean, and beyond everything 
hating a lie. He should have pleasure in his 
work, be fond of children, and not think of look- 
ing down upon them, but put faith — and that is 
a main point which many teachers will refuse to 
uphold — put faith in the good spirit of child- 
ho He must honor a child or he cannot 
educate it, though he may cram many facts into 
its head. It is essential also to the constitution 
of a good teacher that, whatever his character 
may be, he shall not be slow. Children are not 
so constituted as to be able to endure slowness 
patiently. He must also not be destitute of 
imagination, for he will have quick imaginations 
to develop and to satisfy. 

Furthermore it is essential that he should deep- 
ly feel the importance of his office, and utterly 

isdain to cringe to any parent, or to haggle for 
the price of services that no money can fairl 
measure. In all that I here say, I speak wit 
direct reference to schools for the children of 
those people who are well to do in the world, and 
can afford to support the kind of teacher they 
desire. Schools of that kind ought to be in the 
hands of men trained long and carefully in man 
studies. Assistant teachers should be men ae 
ified to aid, by undertaking, each a single branch 
of study in which they have obtained perfection ; 
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but the head of a school should carry its brains 
and be, as nearly as he may be, versed in all its 
business. It is not for him to teach a speciality 
but to command respect by the rene 9g of his 
attainments, to link all parts of his plan together, 
and unite them in the boys’ minds into one great 
whole. He should add to his classical knowledge 
an acquaintance with, at the very least, two 
modern languages; he should know how to ac- 
count for, and to make comprehensible to boys, 
the reasonings of mathematics; he should have 
studied and be able to teach, the history of the 
world as a whole ; he should be well read in books 
of travel, and have a full elementary knowledge 
of the entire circle of the sciences. He should 
be well read in the literature of several countries 
and of his own day; he should study the politi- 
cal and social movements that are going on about 
him, and employ even the news of the day in his 
teaching, by applying it to school knowledge and 
school knowledge to it. He should be able to 
bring every study into visible subservience to the 
best and commonest aims of life, showing the 
children at once how to think and how to make 
all acquired knowledge available and helpful in 
their daily work. All this may be too much for 
one man; but it is not too much for one man 
and a library. The proper breadth of cultivation 
given, depth must be maintained by constant and 
habitual study. The most learned teacher ought 
incessantly to read and think, so that he may be 
on each topic as full-minded as he should be 
when he proposes to give lessons toa child. The 
good teacher must be devoted to his work ; if he 
want pleasure and excitement he must find them 
in the schoolroom and the study. For it is only 
when his teaching gives great pleasure to himself, 
that it can give any pleasure whatever to his 
pupils. The parent must nor grudge to a worthy 
teacher the most liberal reward that lies within 
his means. It is not to be supposed that any 
large body of men can be induced to devote 
themselves heart and soul to an ill-paid profes- 
sion, which demands peculiar talents and expen- 
sive training, with a toil both in preparation and 
in action that can never be remitted. 

Crotchet the Third. Of the child taught. 
There is no fault of character in boy or girl that 
cannot be destroyed or rendered harmless, if 
right treatment be applied to it in time ; that is to 
say, within the first twelve years. We inherit 
tempers and tendencies which sometimes, when 
they are neglected, bring us to harm. The bent 
of character is settled before birth. Anything 
cannot be made of any boy or girl, but something 
can be made of every child, which shall be satis- 
factory, and good, and useful. The tendency 
that would, under a course of neglect or bad 
management, produce out of a cross infant 4 
self-willed and dogged man, may be so managed 
as to develop into firmness tempered with right 
judgment. Mismanagement at home hinders 
g management at school, and, for a genera- 
tion or two, that difficulty will hurt the operation 
of the best school systems. There belong, how- 
ever, to the spirit of childhood and youth, quali- 
ties through which a true-hearted appeal is sure 
of a true-hearted reception. Children are good, 





and they are so created by Divine Wisdom, as 
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to be wonderfully teachable. They are, however, 
also so créated as to require free action and 
movement, to be incapable of sustaining long- 
continued mental exertion, to be restless. It is 
not in the constitution of a child to sit day after 
day for three or five consecutive hours upon a 
form. If the schoolmaster subject children to 
unnatural conditions, and Nature assert herself 
in any boy or girl more visibly than discipline 
admires, the teacher not the child is then in fault, 
and it is he or she —if any one—who would stand 
in the corner, do an imposition, be whipped. It is 
only possible to teach a child well, while accommo- 
dating one’s ways humbly to the ways of Nature. 

Crotchet the Fourth. On the constitution of a 
school. Since there is no such thing as a plan 
universal for all teachers; since each school 
should maintain its own individuality ; since a 
school of which the plan is an abstraction is a 
dead school ; I can only express my notions on 
this subject by explaining what sort of a crotch- 
et my own notion of school-keeping was, and 
how it answered. Let me be at the same time 
careful to reiterate, that I do not propose it as a 
nostrum, but that, on the contrary, I should hold 
cheaply the wit of any one who copied it exactly 
in practice. I only want my principles adopted 
—nothing more. One notion of mine was, that 
if children could be interested really in their 
studies —as they can be —so long as they were 
treated frankly and led by their affections, the 
work of education could be carried on entirely 
without punishment. I had been, as a boy, to 
many schools, and knew how dread begot decep- 
tion, and we were all made, more or less, liars by 
the eane. Even our magnanimity consisted fre- 
quently in lying for each other, and obtaining for 
ourselves the floggings that impended over friends. 
I knew how deceits rotted the whole school inter- 
course to which I had myself been subject ; how 
teachers, made distrustful, showered about accu- 
sations of falsehood ; how we cribbed our lessons, 
and were led to become sly and mean. I do not 
mean to lay it down as a principle that schools 
should be conducted without punishment ; I can 
conceive a dozen kinds of men who would know 
how to do good, with a few floggings judiciously 
administered. But I was not one of the dozen — I 
should certainly have done harm. Corporal pun- 
ishments being abolished, there remained few 
others. For, I uphold it as a principle that pun- 
ishments which consist in the transformation of 
the schoolroom to a prison, or in treating studies 
and schoolbooks as if they were racks and thumb- 
screws —instruments of torture to be applied 
against misdoers, in the shape of something to 
write or something to learn—to learn, forsooth !— 
defeat the purposes of education, heap up and ag- 
gravate the disgust which it should be the business 
of a good teacher carefully to remove as it arises. 

I set out, therefore, with the belief that I could 
dispense wholly with punishment, if I could es- 
tablish perfect openness of speech and conduct 
in the school. Accordingly, a little ceremony of 
signing a book was established on the entry of 
each pupil, whereby the signer formally promised 
in all dealings with his teacher or his companions 
“to act openly and speak the truth.” All motive 
to deception being as much as possible withdrawn, 





the strongest motive penalty could give, was put 
in the other scale ; for, it was established as a fun- 
damental law that a first falsehood would be for- 
given, but that after a second the offender would 
be required to leave the school. This law was 
taken, as it was made, in sober earnest. There 
was only one transgressor, a youth of fifteen, 
blunted in feeling by a long course of misman- 
agement. He did not remain with us three 
months. Systems, and very good systems too, 
according with the individuality of other teach- 
ers, would provide for cases of that kind; mine 
did not. It was so far faulty. It would suit 
forty-nine children out of fifty, but the fiftieth 
would need another kind of discipline. A little 
pains being taken to keep up the feeling, perfect 
openness was secured, and no tale-telling was pos- 
sible, for every one told frankly his own offence. 

And that too was the case, although it was 
found in practice not quite possible to go on 
wholly without pains and penalties. At first, 
when there were half-a-dozen pupils, all went 
well ; but when the number had increased, though 
all continued to go well, and the best spirit was 
shown by the children, it was not possible for 
them, gathered in groups, to exercise so much 
self-control as they might themselves wish, and 
as was necessary for a reasonable discipline. 
The joyousness and restlessness of youth, not 
being chilled in any way, would now and then 
break out at inconvenient tithes, and every idler 
was a cause of interruption to his neighbors. 
Penalties were therefore established. They were 
of the lightest kind, and represented nothing but 
the gain or loss of credit. They would have 
been ridiculous, except in as far as they were ap- 
plied to children anxious to prove their resolution 
to do right. 

Rewards were established with the penalties, 
and it is necessary to explain their nature first. 
I think it may be laid down as a principle, that 
the practice of‘urging school-boys, or even young 
men, into fierce competition for a book, a medal, 
or a sum of money, hurts more than it helps, the 
work of earnest education. The true teacher 
ought not to give prominence to an unworthy 
motive for exertion ; only a false teacher does 
that, to escape, in an artificial way, some of the 
consequences which result from the false princi- 
ples on which he goes to work. It was my 
crotchet to give nobody a book for being more 
quick-witted than his neighbor; but, as much as 
possible, to set each working for his own sake, 
and to fix a common standard —not of intellect, 
but of application and attention, which each was 
to endeavor singly to attain. It was possible that, 
at the end of a half-year, every pupil might re- 
ceive a first-prize. It was certain that, as prize or 
present, every one would receive a book, and that 
although there were first, second, and third prizes, 
the difference between them was not to consist in. 
money-value. 

This was our system of penalties, by which 
alone the little state of children was held in suf- 
ficient check : — Whoever, during work-time, was 
a cause of interruption, had an interruption 
marked against him. If he interrupted three 
times, it was said that he lost half-a-day ; if six 
times, he lost the day, and, for the day, had no- 
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thing more to lose. If he chose —as he never 
did choose — it was to be supposed that, having 
got so far, he might make as much noise as he 
pleased thereafter. Gay spirits now and then in- 
dulged themselves in the luxury of two offences 
against order, stopping at the third. Every of- 
fence against discipline went by the name of in- 
terruption ; and we called a day a ticket. At the 
end of the half-year, each pupil’s lost days were 
counted, and according to their number was the 
number of his prize. Within the cover of his 
book was pasted a small printed form, which, 
being filled up, carried abroad the exact intelli- 
gence that its owner had been present and atten- 
tive at school a certain number of days, absent 
or inattentive another certain number of days, 
and had received that book as a first, second, or 
third prize. The success of this plan was greater 
than a man putting no faith in children might 
suppose. Stout boys who could pull at an oar 
with a strong arm, were not too big to cry, some- 
times, over a lost half-day. The ages of the 
pupils ranged between eight and fifteen. Now 
and then, it happened that some great event out- 
side, such as the freezing of a pond, produced an 
irrepressible excitement. Common restraints 
would not check talking and inattention. The 
punishment then introduced is horrible to tell : 
— There was no teaching! All lessons were put 
aside. Instead of extra lessons, for a punish- 
ment, no lessons appeared to me the best mark 
of supreme displeasure. Lessons were not to be 
regarded as their pain, but as their privilege ; 
when they became too unmanageable, the privi- 
lege was, for a time, withdrawn. Whatever you 
may choose to call a punishment, becomes one 
to an honest and well-meaning child. Stoppage 
of lessons checked all turbulence at once, and the 
school looked like a dismal wax-work exhibition 
until the prohibiton was withdrawn. 

Children are very teachable, and it is just as 
easy to excite in them, and to lead them by, a 
sense of honor and self-respect, as to spur them 
on, by promoting among them rivalries and 
jealousies, and to try to drive them out of mis- 
chief with a cane. 

Having explained our criminal code, let me 
describe next our ordinary constitution, which 
was from beginning to end one shock to the feel- 
ings of Quemaribus when I detailed it to him. 
Children are not fond of gloom or ugliness; and 
it is not wonderful if they have little admiration 
for the customary school-room and its furniture. 
My crotchet on that subject was, that the best 
room in the teacher’s house should be the school- 
room, and that he should do all he in reason 
could to give it a cheerful and even elegant ap- 
pearance. The school of which I speak, was 
established by the seashore, and there was a very 
fine view from our school-room window. It must 

. be confessed that there was plenty to look at, and 
sometimes certainly a ship or a donkey would 
appear at inconvenient seasons; but, as we did 
not shut the world out from our teaching, there 
was no good reason why it should be shut out 
from our eyes. There was a back room used for 
supplementary purposes, but the front room was 
the main work-place. I was the first tenant of 
the house, and papered it. For that school-room, 
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in defiance of all pos. and in the mad pur- 
suance of my crotchet, I chose the most elegant 
light paper I could find —a glazed paper with a 
pure white ground, under a pattern that inter- 
fered little with the whiteness and delicacy of the 
whole effect. After two years of school-work in 
that room, it being always full, the paper was 
left almost without a soil. There had been a few 
ink-spots that could readily be scratched out 
with a knife, and one mishap with an inkstand, 
of which the traces were sufficiently obliterated 
with the help of a basin of cold water. 

Upon the mantelpiece were vases, which the 
children themselves kept supplied with flowers. 
The room was carpeted, and it must be granted 
that the carpet soon wore out. ‘There were neat 
little cane chairs instead of forms, cheerful- 
looking tables instead of school desks. The as- 
pect of the room was as cheerful as I could con- 
trive to make it, and was a great shock to the 
prejudices of Dr. Quemaribus. It did contain, 
however, a black-board, a pair of little globes, 
and a great map of the world :— to which our 
references were so incessant, and I believe often 
so pleasant, that I think we all were glad to be 
familiar with its features. 

Dr. Q. called on us one Monday morning be- 
fore his own Christmas holidays were over— 
ours being short — and he made a grimace when 
he found us very snugly seated about the room, 
one stirring the fire, and all talking about the 
news of the day. Iwas insane enough to devote 
every Monday morning to that sort of study, and 
the Doctor candidly confessed before he left that 
it was not altogether folly. Boys accustomed to 
discussions upon history, looked at contemporary 
events from points of view that appeared quaint 
to him and not entirely useless. They bewildered 
him by their minute acquaintance with the recent 
discoveries at the North Pole, which they had 
acquired while their hearts were full of sympathy 
for Sir John Franklin. There was a new scientific 
discovery of which they were endeavoring to un- 
derstand as much as possible, and they were criti- 
cising social movements in a startling way. The 
Doctor observed too, how the tempers and the 
humors of the children were displayed in this free 
talk, and how easy it became, without effort or 
ostentation, to repress in any one an evil ten- 
dency — the tendency, perhaps, to pass summary 
and contemptuous opinions — and to educate the 
intellects of all. A great deal may be done when 
all seem to be doing nothing. When news was 
searce, and time was plentiful, we filled that 
morning with a lesson upon what we entitled 
“common knowledge.” That topic recurred two 
or three times a-week, and was concerned with 
reasonings and explanations on the commonest 
of every-day words and things. 

We divided the day into two very distinct parts. 
Half was spent upon book-study, as of languages, 
arithmetic, and mathematics ; the other half up- 
on history and science. I began to struggle — 
through the history gf man—fully enough to 
occupy over the task five or six hours a-week, 
and get to the end in about three years. In the 
same time, we were to get through the story of 
the world about us, and complete the circle of the 
sciences. Geography we learnt iusensibly with 
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history and science, filling up our knowledge of it 
with the reading of good books of travel. In 
these studies, the interest taken by the children was 
cemplete ; but partly because I felt that there was 
insecurity in oral teaching by itself, partly because 
I wished to see how we were getting on, a practice 
was established of mutual examination in all 
things taught verbally to the whole school togeth- 
er. All were parted into two sides, matched pretty 
evenly, whose work it was to puzzle one another. 
The sides were often shifted, for the eagerness of 
competiton became sometimes greater than was 
wholesome ; though it was a pure game of the 
wits, in which there was no tangible reward held 
out to the victor. Very proud I felt at the first 
trial, when I heard questions asked and answered 
ae facts in history or natural history, or ex- 
planations of familiar things taught verbally, in 
some cases, twelve months ago. It was felt to be 
of no use to ask anything told within a month or 
two, because that probably would not have been 
forgotten. I got a book and entered every ques- 
tion that was asked, wording it in my own way, 
but altering or prompting nothing ; and the book 
now lies before me, an emphatic proof of the de- 
gree and kind of interest that children, taught 
without compulsion and allowed to remark freely 
upon all that they are doing, can take in the ac- 
quisition of hard knowledge. They began curi- 
ously with thoughts rather than things; and 
with thoughts, too, that had not been discussed 
among us for a twelvemonth. “ Why does China 
stand still in her civilization?” was asked first ; 
that being answered, the other side returned fire 
with the same kind of shot, “ Why did our civili- 
zation begin on the shores of the Mediterranean?” 
That was remembered, and there was a return- 
question ready, “Upon what does the advance 
of civilization depend chiefly?” That, too, was 
known, and there was a shot more in the locker, 
“Why is England so particularly prosperous — 
why not some other island?” Then, there was a 
change of theme ; a demand for the habits of the 
sexton-beetle was returned again in kind by a de- 
mand for ditto of the ant-lion ; and upon the white 
ants there was a retort made with the gad-fly and 
the Bosphorus. Then, one side grew nautical, and 
wanted a description of all the parts of an ancient 
ship of war. They were remembered —for the 
topic was but a few months old—and the retort 
was, “ Describe the spy-boats of the ancient Brit- 
ons.” That day’s engagement ended with the 
question, “ Why is it close and warm in cloudy 





weather?” to which the return-inquiry was, 
* Why is it colder as you rise into the air, 
though you get nearer to the sun?” Every ques- 
tion asked that day, was fairly answered. On the 
next - of battle, I find one side asking to be 
shown the course of the chief ocean-currents, and 
the other demanding to be told what causes ebb 
and flow of tide, spring and neap tides, and to be 
shown the course of the tide-wave. I find ques- 
tions, in the same day, on the wars of Hannibal, 
the twinkling of the stars, the theory of coral- 
reefs, the construction of the barometer and ther- 
mometer, the tide in the Mediterranean, and how 
one branch of a fruit-tree can be made to bear 
more than the rest. Farther on, I find such ques- 
tions asked as the difference between ale and por- 
ter, between treacle and molasses, how a rope is 
made, how spines are formed on shells, when 
linen was first used in Europe, and what is the 
use of eye-brows and eye-lashes. 

After this system of mutual examination was 
established, a new phase of our school-life dis- 
played itself. The oral-teaching, which had evi- 
dently not been thrown away, was cultivated 
with new care; a great system of note-taking 
arose ; all kinds of spontaneous efforts were 
made to retain things in the memory ; and the 
result was, that, as I read before I taught, and 
could not remain always so full of information 
ona topic as I was while teaching it, the chil- 
dren over and over again remembered more than 
I did. I soon needed all my wits not to be non- 
plussed myself when they were laboring to non- 
plus one another. 

Now if work of this kind can be done merrily, 
stopping at the end of every hour for five minutes 
of play, and throughout without any employ- 
ment of a harsh restraint ; if, over work of this 
kind, faults of character or temper can be easily 
and perfectly corrected —as with us, in two or 
three instances, they were—a spirit of inquiry 
can be begotten. That done, a boy can be made 
to feel the use and enjoy the exercise of education, 
and in the end will turn out eager to go on ac- 
quiring knowledge for himself. Surely if this be 
so, there must be something rotten in existing 
school-systems, planned upon the models set up 
in the middle ages! Truly, I think there is 
great room for a Luther among school-masters ; 
and I do marvel greatly at the pertinacity with 
which society adheres, in these days, to scho- 
lastic usages whereof familiarity breeds in it 
no contempt. 





An American traveller, Mr. Hillard, has de- 
scribed Six Months in Italy with the knowledge 
and feeling of a scholar, ont not without the spirit 
and national tastes of an American. Great atten- 
tion is given to art and pictures ; and the descrip- 
tions of natural objects, and of the people, are 
always life-like and earnest. The book is indeed 
exceedingly interesting, inasmuch as it embraces 
all the best peculiarities which mark the impres- 
sions of an educated and clever man of the new 
world, in passing through scenes that are of the 
oldest of the old. — Examiner. 
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On Wednesday, the lunatic-patients at Colney 
Hatch asylum were assembled in the exercising- 
hall, to the number of 650, and entertained in 
the customary manner with cakes, fruits, ete. 
The patients were delighted with a series of dis- 
solving-views. Songs and glees were sung, and 
the amusements continued till half-past nine 
o'clock. 





* It is estimated by the census-tables that the 
number of men engaged in London alone, upon 
omnibuses on the Sunday, is as many as 6,000. 
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From The Examiner. 


Chdtiments, par Victor Hugo. 1853. Geneva et 
New York. 


The title Chastisements fits admirably this poem 
by Victor Hugo, and yet it is unfortunately 
» en ; for it will deter all those who dread 
what unreading critics might call the wearisome 
monotony of near four hundred pages of epigram- 
matic satire. But the poem —a collection of 
poems linked together into one design —is far 
more than epigram or satire. And it is not only 
the one criminal upon whom the poet pours out 
the vials of his noble wrath, but also the accom- 

lice —the time which permits the criminality. 
This most remarkable of Victor Hugo’s works is 
indeed almost an epic in the wideness of its argu- 
ment. He paints the age— its faults, its failings, 
its sufferings, and its hopes. With what intensity 
of effect, what occasional luridness of horror, 
what tenderness of pathetic tone, what glorious 
brilliancy of coloring, what clear lights of hope 
— the brighter for the shadows in which they are 
set—those who know his previous writings may 
well anticipate ; and those who know them not 
may in some measure judge, by the few faithful 
though necessarily faint translations we shall 
now endeavor to lay before them. 

Chdtiments is a series of poems, the occupation 
of two long years of exile (some portion written 
in Brussels, in January, 1852), and is arranged 
in seven books, with a proem and a conclusion : 
Nox — La Societé est sauvée — L’ Ordre est rétabli 
—La Famille est restauree—La Religion est glorifiee 
— L’ Autorite est sacree—La Stabilite est assuree— 
Les Sauveurs se sauveront—Lux. Here is a page 
from the Third Book : 


O paths, whereon wild grasses wave! 
valleys! hill-sides! forests hoar! 
Why are ye silent us the grave? — 


For One who came, and comes no more. 


Why is thy window closed of late? 
And why thy garden in its sere? 

O house! where doth thy master wait? — 
I only know he is not here. 


Good dog! thou watchest: yet no hand 
Will feed thee. In the house is none. 
Whom weep’st thou? child! My father.—And 
O Wife! whom weep’st thou? — The Gone. 


Where is he gone? — Into the dark.— 
O sad and ever-plaining surge! 

Whence art thou ?—From the convict bark.— 
And what thy mournful voice ?—A dirge. 


As a contrast and relief to the simple and 
touching pathos of this, we mark the following, 
which almost makes us hear again the “ bare- 
foot falls” of those grim Titans who “played at 
battle with the heads of kings.” 


Soldiers of our Year Two!—O wars! O epic songs! 
ae at once their swords against all Crowned 
rongs, 

In Prussian, Austrian bounds : 
And against all the Tyres and Sodoms of the earth, 
And him the man-hunter, the Czar o’ the icy North, 

Followed by all his hounds. 
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And against Europe all, with all its captains proud 
With all its foot-s0 diers whose might the plains did 
crowd, 
With all its horsemen fleet, 
All risen against France, with many a hydra- 


head,— 
They san "the while they march’d, their spirits 
without d , 
And without shoes their feet! 


At early dawn, at eve, South, North, and every- 


where, 
With ym old muskets on their shoulders, rattling 
there, 
Passing both rock and flood, 
Without or sleep or rest, foodless and ragged too, 
Joyous and proud they went, and their shrill 
trumpets blew 
As only demons could. 


Sublimest Liberty fill’d evermore their thought; 
Fleets taken sword in hand, and frontiers set at 
nought,— 
So sovereignly they go; 
O France! on every day some prodigy they dare,— 
Encounters, combats, shocks,—on Adige’ side Jou- 


bert, 
And on the Rhine Marceau. 


The a ag they o’ercame, the centre they o’er- 
threw; 
In the snow and in the rain, water their middles to, 
On went they, ever on: 
And ~ sued them for peace, and one flung wide 
is gate; 
And thrones were scatter’d then, like dead leaves— 
here of late, 
Now at the wind’s breath gone. 


1) or ea were grand, in the midst of battle- 
shocks, 
With your lightning-flashing eyes, and wild di- 
shevell’d locks 
In the whirlwind black! 
Fierce, ardent, radiant, tossing back your heads 
Like lions } ee up the North-wind when 


trea 
Upon his tempest track. 
* * * * * * * 


The Revolution cried—Die, O my volunteers! 
Die to deliver now the people’s from their fears ! 
Their answering hands they raised. 
Go, my old soldiers! go, my beardless generals ! 
And Victory 1 ed march’d, to the sound of bare- 
foot falls, 
Over the world amazed. 


Need we say why the poet flashes these revo- 
lution swords across the gloomy scene? With 
the daring of an age which all must own to have 
been heroic, he would rebuke the slow-heartedness 
of the present. They, even in their death, are 
yop L and the living (of the race of Sinope) are 
all dead. 


They are the living who strive worthily, who bear 
wy both soul and brow the seal of steadfast care, 
ho the most rugged heights of destiny have 


climb’d, 
And who walk ar nese | by noble ends sublimed, 
Having before their eyes, ceaselessly, day and night, 


Either some holy work, or some great love’s —- 

The prophet and the saint, prostrate before the Ark, 

The laborer and hind, workman and patriarch 

Whose hearts are fraught with good, whose lives 
are ever full,— 
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ese” saa the living are: the rest are corpses 
d 


ull. 

I pity them tired out with nought—that all they list: 

For aye the heaviest load is lifelessly to exist. 

* * * * * * 

What! not to love, to tread an ever dark career, 

Without one dream before, one past to claim a tear, 

To — straightforward on, the whither all un- 
nown, 

To laugh outright at Jove, nor yet Jehovah own, 

To view without respect star, flower, and woman 


* 


air 

To cherish the body aye, and give the soul no care, 

To spend endeavors vain for ends as vainly sped, 

To hope no heaven above, to even forget the dead,— 

O no! Iam not of these: or great, or prosperous, 

Proud, powerful, or hid in haunts luxurious, 

I flee them, and I loathe the paths their feet have 
known. 

And I would rather be, O pismires of the town! 

Crowd! clods! dead-hearted ones! sham men! 
degenerate crew! 

A tree out in the woods than a soul to live like you. 


Is the wrath too wrathful ? Consider it well ; 
and look also upon this — the portrait of an Ex- 
ile, one of many. It is from the “ ultima verba” 
of the last book. 


Albeit we become but as a perished leaf, 
Although for Czsar’s sake all should deny and 


fail 
And the "proscribed be driven to wander in his 
e 
Tort from his fellows, like a rag from off a nail, 
Although the desert, where God doth ’gainst man 


rotest, 
Banish the banish’d ones, leaving no refuge 
theirs 
Although, as infamous, and dastard like the rest, 
The very tomb refuse, reject the trespassers,— 


I will not therefore blench, but uncomplaining be, 
Calm, with my grief at heart, disdainful of the 
herd 
In my fierce exile you shall still be dear to me, 
My country —ay, my shrine! Freedom —my 
banner-word! 


My noble comrades! still your —— maintain; 
et the Republic doth our banished hearts unite; 
I will more glorify What’er their insults stain, 
And throw opprobrium on all of their delight. 


* * * * * 
Before their treacheries, before their humbled 
heads, 


Indignant, but serene, with folded arms I pass: 
O sad fidelity for things which are the dead’s 
Be thou my force, my joy, be thou my pillar of 
brass! 
* * * 
Hard exile I accept, had it nor end nor term; 
Nor do I seek to know, nor have I thought or 


* 


fear, 
If some one has succumb’d whom we believed more 


rm 
How many have gone back who should have 
bided here. 


Be there a thousand, I am one; or if our strength 
Have but one hundred left, Sylla is braved by 


me; 
If only ten continue, I will be the tenth; 
And if but one remain, I then that one will be. 
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We were wrong, perhaps, in saying that this 
book is more than satire. In the eyes of the 
false and the grovellin , truth and gentlest ho’ 
seem but satirical. But our satirist is wide- 
natured. He uses irony, indignant scorn, pas- 
sionate invective, and hate-envenomed wrath; 
he contrasts the present with the past; and he 
knows how to hold up the pure and the truly brave, 
as the bitterest of reproaches against the bad, the 
cowardly, and base. Victor Hugo, then, may be 
accused of satire, even when, turning his back 
upon the littlenesses, the weaknesses, and the 
enormities of the time, he fixes his steady 
upon the To-come, and lifts up his fellow-exiles’ 
faith towards the certain —— of the true, 
laying their banished hopes and hearts at the feet 
of their Creator. Here are some rays of the Light 
that dawns upon his later page: 


Let us not doubt, but trust! the end is mystery. 

Bide we! Of Nero-kings, as of the panthers, he, 
Our God, can break the teeth. 

God trieth us, my friends! Let us have faith and 


calm; 
And work! 0 desert sands! hath not God sown 


palm 

Your fiery dust beneath ? 
* * * * x 
Is not all certainty within his vision furled ? 
From the — to the Zenith God doth fill our 

world: 

We are but scholars here. 
Our wisdom unto his is errant foolishness; 
And is it not first with him light hath its luminous- 


ness, 
And the dark can disappear? 


Doth he not see the snake trailing on belly round? 
Doth not his glance pierce down, to their roots deep 
underground, 

Pelion and Atlas ry 
Knows he not, stork! the hour thy migratings be- 
gin? 
Knows he not, tiger! both thy goings out and in? 
Thy den, O lion! too? 


Answer, 0 swallow! and thou eagle on sounding 
wing! 

Speak:—have you nests of which the Eternal 
knows no thin 

Stag! canst thou from him flee? 

Seest thou not, O fox! his eyes amid the brake? 

Wolf! when at night thou feel’ st some blade of grass 
to Ns, 


Sayest thou not—’Tis He? 


Since he knows all of that, since he can every 
thin 
Since from the cause his hands the vast effects can 


rin 
Like “fru from the kernel-stone, 
Since in the apple he knows when to house the 


worm, 
And how strong marble columns shall be by the 
storm 
In one short night o’erthro 
7 - ae ae * 
Since the obscurest night knows him, since even 
d 


the dar 
Sees him 4 his good pleasure save the foundering 
bark,— 
Why should we doubtful be? 
We who firm, pure, and proud, in our worst ago- 
nies 
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Remain upright before all of their tyrannies, 
Keeping for Him our knee. 


Think also, though our days are days of bitterness, 
When we stretch through this fog our arms, we 
feel no less 
The hand that guides the day; 
And when bow’d down we tread the martyr’s vale 
of death, 
We hear vg us One whose cheering whisper 
saith— 
This surely is the way. 


+ * * 


Poetry holds nothing in feeling more divine 
than this. 

We have sought only to give some notion of 
the scope of these poems. It is not by any trans- 
lation or mere review that justice can be done to 
the Chdtiments of Victor Hugo. 





From the Times 14 Jan. 
GAS NUISANCE IN LONDON. 


Nor half a century has passed since the an- 
nouncement of an invention which may be said 
to have brought London, for at least half the 
twenty-four hours, out of darkness into light. 
The feeble glimmer of oil lamps, the glare of 
torches, the shouting of linkboys, and the lan- 
terns always at hand with the greatcoats and 
umbrellas,—themselves then a novelty,—were in 
full force fifty years ago, but have now given 
way to a nightly illumination so splendid and so 
happily adapted to great cities that it may be 
said of them, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 
The invention itself was incredible till it could 
no longer be doubted, and it could hardly be said 
that even seeing was believing, for people 
would not believe, for several years, that it 
was possible on a large and economical scale. 
Had Swirrt but heard of such a scheme he would 
have put it among the dreams of Laputa. That 
light should be carried like water underground 
for miles, and supplied to every house and room 
in a metropolis, would have seemed to him an 
idea worthy of the philosopher who proposed to 
extract sunbeams out of cucumbers. When the 
discovery had been appreciated and adopted, and 
when the smell, the headaches, the drowsiness, the 
closeness, the injury of the eyes that appeared 
to attend the use of gas, had seemed for a time 
to qualify its value, a fresh triumph came in the 
discovery of means by which it could be thor- 
oughly purified and divested of its injurious pro- 
perties. _We were assured that it could be made 
comparatively harmless to the eyes and to the 
lungs, and certainly there was a great improve- 
ment, and a great difference between good and 
bad gas. But now comes the experience of 
fifty years. We have competition, we have gas 
used for everything, in quantities hardly imagined 
by the sanguine inventors. We have thousands 
of miles of gaspipes, and almost as many jets as 
there are lungs in the metropolis. It is time we 
should ask whether the system is perfect. Is our 
gas as good as it might be? Have we duly 


availed ourselves of the means discovered for its 
purification ? 


We may also ask whether so great 





THE MISSIONS OF POLYNESIA. 


a boon is not necessarily attended with some 
drawbacks ? 

Nobody can have seen the paving of our streets 
disturbed, as it all is disturbed once or twice a 
year, without perceiving with dismay that the 
whole subsoil of the metropolis is thoroughly 
saturated with some black, stinking ingredient, 
of amost sickening nature. It tells its own tale, 
for common sense assures us that, where the 
effluvia from such soil can reach the lungs, it 
must impair strength and shorten life. As to 
its effect on vegetable life, we have heard re- 
peated instances of healthy trees suffering by the 
approach of this underground foe. As the evil 
is cumulative, what will it come to? The ques- 
tion was answered the other day in some remarks 
by Dr. Leruesy, addressed to the City Court of 
Sewers, on the subject of his report on the city 
gas companies. “Then again,” he says, “there 
is a quanity of ammonia, which holds in solution 
a large quantity of tar, and whenever there is a 
leakage in the streets it oozes out. During the 
last fifty years, where it has got into the public 
roads, it co rendered the soil near to it so offen- 
sive that you can hardly move the pavement 
without doing a great deal of harm. What it 
may be in twenty years hence I cannot say, 
but I think it will be almost unsafe that you 
should then disturb the “ pavements at all.” In 
twenty years, or at all events at the end of this 
century, we shall not be able to move the ground 
under our feet without she same results as if we 
were opening a common sewer; but as water- 
pipes, drains, and, more than all, the gaspipes 
themselves, are frequently in want of repair, the 
ground must be disturbed, in winter or summer, 
as may be, and that for whole streets at a time. 
Thus far it has been found impossible to prevent 
this leakage, on account of the continual, but un- 
equal, subsidence of the soil in which the pipes 
are laid. The only thing to be done is to take 
stringent measures to compel the utmost possi- 
ble purification of the gas itself. 

Perhaps a still more palpable proof of the dele- 
terious properties of the gas now in use is to be 
found in its effects upon many substances in 
rooms where it is used. Dr. Lernesy says, 
“There is not a library in the metropolis the 
books on the upper shelves of which are not 
tumbling to pieces from this cause.” As it hap- 
pens, we can bear witness to the truth of this re- 
mark. We have seen the bindings of books 
shrivel up and break after only two or three 
years’ exposure, rather than use, in a room where 
gas is constantly burnt. The destructive effect 
of gas on furniture and perishable substances is a 
matter of universal complaint, and is only toler- 
ated because furniture in London is commonly 
changed very soon, and few shopkeepers keep 
large stores of perishable substances. It is the 
oil of vitriol that does the mischief, and Dr. 
LETHEBY says, that so highly is the gas of one 
company charged with sulphuret, that he has ob- 
tained 21 grains of oil of vitriol from 100 cubic 
feet of gas. Now, if the gas of this metropolis 
is so destructive to inert matter, how much more 
must it be so to the vital organs! It is true that 
gas is only one of the many deleterious agents 





at work in this metropolis. Dr. Leruesy finds 
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the snow itself, apparently so fresh from the 
purer regions of the sky, charged with sulphuric 
acid in combination with ammonia ; and he has 
found the same with regard to the leaves of trees. 
But, if mischiefs are so rife about us, that is only 
the more reason why everything should be done 
to diminish their number and influence. Gas is 
becoming one of the most formidable. It assails 
us everywhere. It oozes from the soil, it rises 
from every area, and fumes out of every neglected 
basement. What with leakage, imperfect com- 
bustion, and the original bad quality of the gas, 
it is seldom used without forcing itself on more 
senses than one. This is a heavy penalty to 
pay for an evening’s illumination, and there is 
no real occasion why we should have to pay it. 
Gas can be brought under the public surveillance 
quite as easily as any other modern necessary of 
life. Parliament has lately enacted some strin- 
- and costly regulations as to the part of the 
hames from which water shall be drawn, and 
as to the filtering and reserving of that water. 
The air that we breathe is even more important 
than the water we drink, and, if Dr. Leruesy’s 
account of the Gas in London be correct, it is 
high time that Parliament did interfere to neu- 
tralize the subtle poison we have admitted into 
our atmosphere, and into the very ground that 
we tread on. The most dangerous poisons are 
those which accumulate, and only act when the 
quantity present in the system has reached a cer- 
tain point. We may go on poisoning London 
with comparative harmlessness in our time, but 
eave it scarcely habitable to our children. Hap- 
pily, the evil admits of inquiry, and of exact 
measurement. That inquiry should be made; 
and there can be no doubt the first result of it 
will be an immense improvement in the manu- 
facture of gas by every metropolitan company. 





Pervvian Estimation OF ENGLISH BEAUTY. 
— English ladies have but a small reputation for 
beauty in Lima, as those of our countrywomen 
who have visited that capital have not generally 
been good specimens ; and an English foot, “ un 
me Ingles,” has quite passed into a proverb. 

ust before I went to Lima, an English clergy- 
man had arrived there, and brought his wife and 
children with him. Her appearance was looked 
for with some anxiety on the part of the English 
merchants, in the hope that she might retrieve 
the lost credit of her countrywomen; and with 
some curiosity on the part of the fair Limenians, 
for a clergyman having a wife at-all was a thing 
they could not understand. But when the lady 
did arrive, her appearance was only calculated to 
prove more strongly than before, that beauty did 
not exist in England. She had lost or left be- 
hind most of her luggage, in crossing the Isth- 
mus of Panama ; and several ladies would have 
lent her clothes, but no Limenian wardrobe, it 
was found, could furnish garments that would fit 
her. One day she wanted some shoes, and went 
to be measured for some ; but Crispin, glancing 
at her foot as she thrust it out, crossed himself 
and said, “No; it was quite useless to try and 
make a shoe for her, as Peru could not pro- 





duce a last large enough for the purpose.” — A 
Sketcher’s Tour round the World. _ 





Iraty wituoour a Natronat Arr.—Alas, It- 
aly! thou land of song! thou outcast of the na- 
tions of Europe! Ten thousand operas, and not 
three notes of a national hymn! Out of so many 
fathers of melody, not one who can find the mo- 
tive that will sink to thy children’s heart and 
dwell there; France has & ¢a ira; the Alpine 
people their cow-gathering ; England her loyal 
anthem; Germany her fatherland toasts. In It- 
aly alone, nationality is mute. The sorry ditty 
that popular outbreak calls forth to-day, dies to- 
morrow amidst the yawns of thy listless populace. 
Proscription itself cannot secure a patriotic air 
against the fickleness of ‘fastidious fashion. 
Strange to say, our composers have, in several 
instances, supplied less-gifted people with the 
music that never fails to send a thrill through 
their hearts, that leads them to battle, that serves 
them as a rallying-point against all chances of fu- 
ture dispersion ; and not a miserable chorus, not 
a paltry march, for home consumption ! — Castel- 
lamonte ; Italian Life during the Insurrection of 1831. 





Im1TATIVE Powers OF THE CHINESE. —It is 
generally supposed that the Chinese will not 
learn anything ; but no people are more ready 
to learn if it is likely to be attended with advan- 
tage. They have lately been taught to make 
glass, and turn out bronze argand-lamps and 
globes, emblazoned with the London maker’s 
name all complete ; and actually export these 
lamps to Batavia. They like putting an Eng- 
lish name on their commodities, and are as free 
with the word “patent” as any manufacturer in 
Germany. They excel in the manufacture of 
locks, particularly padlocks. One of my friends 
— an order to a tradesman to varnish a box, 

urnished with a Chubb’s lock, of which he had 
two keys, and one of these he sent with the box, 
retaining the other himself. When the box came 
back, he found that his key would not turn the 
lock, though the one he had given to the 
tradesman acted very well. Thinking some trick 
had been played, he accused the man of having 
changed the lock; and, after some evasion, he 
acknowledged the fact, stating that, on exaimina- 
tion, he had found it such an excellent one, that 
he took it off and kept it, making another ex- 
actly like it, with maker’s name, and everything 
complete, except that the original key would not 
openit. Their mechanical contrivances generally 
have some defect of this kind. They have never 
made a watch that will keep time ; though they 
greatly prize watches, and usually carry two. 
If you ask the reason of this fashion, their reply 
is, “ Spose one makee sick, other can walkee.”— 
A Sketcher’s Tour round the World. 





The “ Monmouthshire Merlin,” relates that 
an engine-driver on the Western Valleys Rail- 
way killed a fine woodcock, a- few days ago, 
with a piece of coke. 
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From Household Words. 
TOO LATE. 


“Here, take these knots and this letter for 
him,” said Amalie in a broken voice to me, as I 
sat in the sledge already for departure. “ May 

our-journey be fortunate and speedy!” Petro 
tale on his horse, covered me with a shower 
of snow; and, in a few minutes I had St. Peters- 
burg behind me. Before me was a snowy wil- 
derness. 

Whither did I speed? Across the frozen re- 
gion of Siberia to Ochotsk, and to the exiled 
friend of my youth. Quicker, Petro! quicker 
through this comfortless and deathlike region. 
See! There are tracks of a panther; the horse 
scents them! how it trembles! So, we are in 
Tobolsk. 

A half sun arises. The white plain lies before 
me, glittering with millions of crystals. A few 
stunted pine trees throw ghostly shadows across 
the white waste, their borders tinted with the red 
beams of the sickly sun. On everything is writ- 
ten the death sentence of the imperial doomster. 
Quicker, Petro: quicker, through this horrible 
desert! So, we are in Jakustk. 

Where no sun rises, no description can be giv- 
en. Forward, Petro! A world without a sun is 
too like a grave. The monotony is too like the 
dreariness of death. Ha, yonder the northern 
light! That is a transient comfort. On, on Pe- 
tro! 

After a dreary journey of six weeks, I am at 
length in Ochotsk. I deliver my despatches to 
the governor, and at the same time make him 
acquainted with the object of my voluntary jour- 
ney. He is a man suited to his place. The let- 
ter from St. Petersburg from his son, he re- 
ceives coldly; and, with a gesture of his hand 
-*, introduces me to his daughter. 

ter having read the order, he offers to ac- 
company me to the dwelling of my friend, and 
personally make known to him the clemency of 
the Emperor. For I am the bearer of an order 
for my friend’s release. 

“If it is not a necessary part of your duty to 
accompany me, permit me to go alone on this 
* errand to Count Paul,” I say to the governor. 
“ Be it so,” he replies, shaking his head, and or- 
dering the soldier on guard to conductme. The 
feeling of excitement with which I walk the short 
distance to the hut of the exile almost unmans 
me. My heart beats fearfully. Strange figures 
flash before my eyes, from which the tears are 
falling. 

A misgiving, such as I had felt before, while 
waiting two days for the order at St. Petersburg, 
seizes me, but,in a greater degree. I am forced 
to lean for support on my guide. 

“ This is the hut of Count Paul.” 

I thank him, and he retires. 


It was about three o’clock in the afternoon 
when I opened the door. The exile of six years 
stood before me, half bent and half clothed, occu- 
pied in cleaning the skin of a sable. 

I opened the door in the supposition that he 
would not recognize me: but, scarcely had he 
looked towards me when he called me by my 
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name, and I was embracing him. My tears fell 
on his ents; a tempest was in my heart. 
But his heart remained cold: I hung on a statue, 
his arms embraced me not, his eyes had no tears. 
Shocked and astonished, I retreated a step or two 
and looked as if to question him. Still indiffer- 
ent he returned to his work, as though nothin 
particular had happened, and as though I had 
been his daily companion. He said, calmly, “I 
am preparing my skin for the next delivery,” 
and said no more. He asked me not why I came 
there ; he asked me not for his mother, nor his 
Amalie ; he hung over his work silently—tlost. 
“Paul! dear Paul!” I cried, and stretched my 
arms towards him. But they fell again, as he 
directed a look towards me with a passionless in- 


difference. Presently he os impatience 
at my pene. I diverted him from his work. 
“T am busy,” he said. 


The governor came to me as I turned away. 

“ He has suffered no one to approach him for 
more than three months,” he said ; “ he has even 
prepared his necessary housekeeping himself— 
placing the appointed government tribute on the 
door step in the proper number and quality—and 
has now for the last four weeks been wholly si- 
lent. I have suffered him to have his own way, 
because I remarked that he was determined 
against ever accepting his freedom, and that no 
other impression was left than this pre-conceived 
idea. He is so punctual in preparing his tribute, 
that with wonderful accuracy the number of his 
payment is always full. He has never been in 
arrear.” 

“ Still we must make his freedom known to 
him,” said I. 

“Tf you have not already done so, we can send 
him the despatch, or, you can seck him again to- 
morrow at this time. The night will, perhaps, 
leave a favorable impression on him.” 

“ Why not early ?” . 

“Because at midnight he goes to the chase 
and does not return until the middle of the 
day.” 

The governor invited me to his house and ta- 
ble. Although overcome by the journey and the 
recent events, I found myself in the evening at 
his tea-table. 

“IT have never been able,” said the governor, 
“to understand rightly, from the sentence, the 
nature of the Count’s crime. At first I number- 
ed him with the state criminals of the year eigh- 
teen hundred aud twenty-five: but lately, from 
his diary, his youth, and uncommon privations, I 
have taken another view of it, and feel disposed 
to pity him. Also, I learn that his father was 
sent to America, but that his mother was permit- 
ted to remain in St. Petersburg.” 

“ A year before the death of the Emperor Al- 
exander,” I replied, “the count and I were stu- 
dents together at Gottingen. I loved him with 
a kind of worship, grounded more on the rare 
preéminence of his mind than on the tenderness 
of his heart. We had the fairest hopes from his 
industry and talents, particularly as he did not 
seem disposed to enter into the revolutionary 
spirit of Hungary, but hoped to strive in some 
other way for that oppressed country. He dis- 
tinguished himself in every branch of knowledge, 
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from the tangled system of ee = | to the ob- 
scure researches of philology; and in active 
gymnastic exercises he was ever the example 
and model of his schoolfellows. He bestowed 
upon me ina great measure his confidence and 
regard; I can hardly say his friendship. Short- 
ly before the death of the Emperor, his father re- 
called him to St. Petersburg; and when, a year 
after,-I also returned home, I learnt the fate of 
the whole house. They had been exiled. Why, 
was, as usual, a secret.’ 

“T pity him,” said the governor. “ He will 
not avail himself of the mercy of the Emperor.” 

“ Why do you suppose so?” 

“ A man who has fallen from such a lofty sta- 
tion, becomes, after exile, wholly unfit for socie- 
ty. Count Paul feels this, and if I do not err, he 
keeps, on a black tablet over his bed, a rigid 
reckoning. My daughter and I have carefully 
watched him. In the two first years of his exile 
he constantly placed his bare breast against the 
cold snow—to cool, as he said, his burning heart, 
while his tears melted the frozen earth ; he refus- 
ed his food; with the greatest rashness he en- 
countered the fiercest of the wild beasts. In the 
third year, he asked for ink and paper, whieh he 
covered with aimless designs, and with the words 
fatherland, death, vengeance. One night, in the 
fifth year of his captivity, he collected and burnt 
the whole of these scraps, together with his por- 
table library ; from that hour he has never more 
read, written, complained, sighed, nor wept. He 
is not an accountable being.” 

“Of all his writings,” said the daughter, “I 
have one leaf only, which he gave me from his 
diary four years ago, at the time when he did 
not avoid our companionship.” 

After six hours in bed I melted with my breath 
the ice on the panes of my window, which gave 
me a view of the country whence Paul would 
return from the chase. I examined every living 
being who went by, until at length about ten in 
the forenoon, I saw Count Paul returning to the 
hut with slow and weary steps. He threw down 
the bag with the dead animals, and his large fur 
boots before the door. With his gun directed 
downard, he then walked into the hut. 

About the same time as on the day before, I 
again stood in his presence. He lay half dressed 
on the bed and stared vacantly on the bare walls. 
On the table stood his unprepared meal, near his 
head was his gun, there was no fire in the chim- 
ney. I knelt down by the bed, and taking his 
hand called him by his name; his lips moved 
convulsively, but his eyes did not move. 

“Paul! the world is again open to thee. 
Here is the Emperor's pardon.” His lips moved 
again. He opened and shut his eyes quickly to 
repress the last—the only—tear, and said “ too 
late!” 

At this moment my eyes fell on the black 
stonc tablet over his bed. As I looked at it, he 
hastily drew away his hand out of mine, and 
closed his eyes. The tablet was divided into 
three columns. In the first, was the month of 
January, with its number of weeks and days; 
in the second, the month of February: in the 
third, the month of March, to the eighth; from 
this there was nothing to the twenty-first, 
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which was written in large letters. Under this 
line the whole part of the third column was white, 
so that from the twenty-first nothing more could 
be written on the tablet. 

“ Thy mother and Amalie have sent thee to- 
kens of their unchanged love, and also Prince 
Annoskoi has confirmed his kindness in his own 
handwriting. Can we not, my dear Paul, begin 
our journey—Home ! to-morrow ?” 

Without saying a word he rose up from the 
bed and wrote on the tablet, “ March the ninth.” 
His look seemed to tell me this would be the on- 
ly answer to all I said. He then turned his face 
to the wall and signified that he wished tobe 
alone. I placed the letters on the table near the 
bed, lighted the fire, and full of anguish, quitted 
the hut. f 

The governor was waiting outside, and I rela- 
ted to him what had happened. 

Early the next morning—about two o’clock— 
I saw him steal out of his hut. He appeared 
weak and languid. At my request, the gover- 
nor hired a man to watch him. 

He did not return until two in the afternoon. 
He was exhausted, and was without any game. 
He immediately fell on the bed. 

When I entered, his eyes were closed, and his 
face with its fixed stern expression was turned 
towards the chimney. The letters and the knots 
of ribbon remained untouched. At nine in the 
evening he opened his eyes, took the tablet and 
wrote on it the day of the month—the tenth— 
and signed to me to go away. On the eleventh, 
towards midnight, he arose to go as usual to the 
chase, but fell back on his bed. With great dif- 
ficulty he arose again, about the middle of the 
day, and placed the prescribed number. of skins 
in order for the delivery: wrote on the tablet 
“ the eleventh ;” and staggered back to bed. 

He lay, during eight days, stolid, immovable, 
rejecting all help from human hands. In vain I 
wept, and prayed, kneeling by his bed; in vain 
the soft voice of the governor’s daughter; in 
vain the physician and the priest. 

I dreaded the twenty-first; his self-appointed 
death-day. Dreaded or not dreaded, any day 
will come in its course. At five in the afternoon. 
he lay at the last extremity; around his bed 
stood the governor, his daughter, and the physi- 
cian; I stood at his head. He still breathed ; 
his eyes were closed. Shortly before six, his 
eyelids opened with the last flash of life’s fire : 
his lifted hand made a sign for the rest to go 
away. They went, and I remained; he saw me 
not: about five minutes afterwards, he suddenly 
rose half up in the bed, drew a heavy deep breath, 
and fell back. Iclosed his eyes and prayed by the 
body. The last words he spoke, even now ring 
in my ears. “Too late!” 





The Pheenix Gas Light and Coke Company 
have notified their intention of forthwith raising 
the price of gas from 4s. to 4s. 6d. per 1,000 cu- 
bie feet. The advance has been occasioned by 
the increased cost of coal, freight, iron, and la- 
bor. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE BRIDAL. 


BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


I 


O rue bells! the morning bells! 
Sinking, swelling, soft and clear, 
Glad Pcean, hark ! it tells 
Joy is here ; 
Through light ambrosial dream of earliest 
morn 
The melody came wafted from afar, 
Sweet as the harps of Angels earthward borne 
On some descending star ! 


I rose—I lean’d through woodbines o’er the 
lawn— 

? Twas early day, right early—and the dawn 

Wax ’d like the springtide of a waveless sea 

Beyond the dark hills and the umber lea ; 

And with the breath of the upcoming day, 

Ten thousand spirits of the blissful May 

From cowslip slopes, green banks, and heathy 
fells 


Did come and go like those sweet morning bells. 


O welcome golden dawn, and summer clime, 
Wild bird and dewy flower, and tuneful chime, 
Make drunk my sense, and let me dream that I 
Am just newborn in some lost isle of joy, 

And that the happy gods are hither winging, 
With blossom incense and the sound of singing, 
O welcome, Festal Hours ; I will away, 

I too will haste me, ’tis a marriage-day ! 


There on the hillside is that home of thine 
Curtain ’d in jasmin-wreaths, and curly vine ; 
And thou too wakest, Rosa, and the light 
Bathes in thy blue eyes searching for Delight ; 
Thy welcome ’ tis, thy jubilee a ringing ! 

Yet from the fount of ja a tear is springing, 
For oh! the selfsame Love that lights thine eye 
Shows thee the beauty of the days gone by. 


Il. . 


The Mafriage-bells are ringing, 

The merry winds go by, 

The Summer birds are singing 

In the sky ! ° 
The bridal bells ah! merrily hark! they ring, 
Rising and falling like a lover’s heart, 
Over the hills their silver sounds they fling, 
And valleys far apart ! 


And he too wakes! the glory of the Prime 

Shines on his brow, and in his heart sublime ; 

Through charmed light he sees the illumined 
spring, 

With his own joy he hears the skylark sing ; 

And the young airs that ripple the treetops 

Have got their wings from his enchanted hopes ; 

The dazzling dews that on the roses lie, 

The sunlit streams are kindled at his eye! 


With heedless heart he looks across the land, 
And far as he can see on either hand 
Greenwood and Garden, and the wealth that fills 
The teeming vales, and robes the summer hills 
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Are his ; but from his tower he only sees 

One mossy roof half hid may | the trees ; 
There is the priceless treasure that outweighs 
All hopes and memories, all delights and praise. 


And if his heart is plumed with sudden pride— 

‘Mine is the noble race that lived or died 

For Honor; mine the name unstain’d of IIl, 

Blown from the lips of Fame, with echoes still ; 

Mine are the sires whom bards have sung—who 
held 

First place in Council, first in Battlefield ; 

Yet all is Nought’—he sigh’d—‘till thou art 
mine ; 

Kings might give crowns for that one heart of 
thine!’ 


Ill. 


The Bridal bells are pealing ! 

We will rejoice to-day ! 

The blissful sounds are stealing 

Hearts away ; 
The jocund bells are pealing fast and sweet, 
Softly they come and go like lovers’ sighs, 
In one glad thought the young and old are 


met, 
The simple and the wise. 


They reach the woodman in the morning air— 

They reach the Baron in his carven chair— 

The dark-eyed damsel bending o’er the spring—= 

The scholar in dim cloister marmuring— 

The dusty pilgrim stays across the stile— 

The smith upon his anvil leans awhile— 

Boys whistle—beggars bustle—shepherds sing— 

The marriage-bells ring merrily; hark! they 
ring. 


The Sun is kissing off from Wood-nymph’s 
eyes 

Their evening tears, and dewy breathings rise 

From wildflower urns—o‘er waving fields of 
wheat 

Swift shadows stream away, and wood-notes 
fleet 

From frolic finches tremble here and there 

’ Mid the loud carols and the breezy air,— 

I hear blithe tongues and tread of rustic feet, 

The joyous bells are pealing fast and sweet! 


Of life, and love, and luck the countryfolk 

Discourse by riverside, and hedgerow oak, 

Of fairy gifts, and wondrous fortune after, 

They tell with faith, with antique songs and 
laughter ! 

If one shrewd tongue should jar and seek to 
shame 

The Bride’s new honors with her humble name, 

‘Thou in her place wouldst merit thine own jest, 

They cry— but she is better than their best ? 


Iv. 


The happy bells are chiming; 

Here comes the peerless Bride, 

A mighty host is climbing 

The hillside ; 
Through briery bypath and o’er sunny down 
They haste unto the bridal, for to-day 
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The Lord of half the country and the town 
Shall lead his bride away. 
Who is the Bride? a simple village maid— 
Beauty and Truth—a violet in the shade, 
But she shall show proud sin and painted Scorn 
That Truth and Beauty are to honor born ; 
He teach proud hearts to feel, proud eyes to see 
How strong is nature, winged Love how free: 
Long be their days, their fortunes glad and 
sure— 
His blood is noble and her heart is pure! 


Look on her—in that aspect ye may spy 

Her mirror’d soul where all sweet pictures lie ; 

Spring, Summer, with their changes o’er it flit, 

And Morn and Eve, twin sisters, look from it; 

While memories of green woods and tuneful 
streams, 

Lone songs, and Autumn sighs, and April 
gleams 

In shadows of soft melancholy flow 

Up from her heart across her crowned brow. 


The little maidens gaze into her face, 
And store sweet records for the afterdays ; 
And iron men feel tender moments twine 
Their hearts of oak, like tendrils of the vine ; 
And the faint lightning of an infant mirth 
Plays round pale lips—the last they feel on 
earth— 
Of aged women leaning on their staves, 
Like early roses dropt in open graves. 
* x 
Hark ! the loud-voiced bells 
Stream on the world around 
With the full wind, as it swells, 
Seas of sound! 
It is a Voice that calls to onward years— 
‘Turn back, and when Delight is fled away 
Look through the evening mists of mortal 
tears 
On this immortal Day.’ 


That Memory, like the deep light in the West, 

Shall bathe your hearts, before ye sink to rest, 

Not only with the glow of good things gone, 

But with the faith, that, when your days be 
done, 

Another Morn shall rise, but not to set, 

And ye shall meet once more, as once ye met, 

Your Beauty wrought to Glory by the Giver, 

The Joy within ye perfected for ever! 


Oh! what rare thoughts are his, oh! what de- 
light 

To gaze upon her, hold her in his sight, 

To quaff her smiles, as thirsty bees that sup 

Nuzzled within a noonday lily’s cup 

The last sweets, lest a drop be there in vain ; 

And in that rapture all remember’d pain 

Exhales, and for a moment he can see 

A lightning flash of what the Soul shall be! 


But She—dear heart—her thoughts are fled once 
more 

To far off morns, and summer nights of yore, 

Mayings, and nuttings, and the old folks’ tale, 
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Hayfield and harvest, and the dance i’ the dale; 

Home words she loved—quaint hopes whereon 
she fed, 

The songs she sung, the faithful words she 
read— ’ 

Till see has need to look up to his eyes 

For all the warmth to sun her timeless sighs. 


VI. 


Softly the sweet bells fail ; 

I hear a linnet sing 

Among the blossoms pale 

Of the Spring: 
Alone he sings upon a whitethorn spray 
And fills the gusty wind—I see between ° 
The odorous branches of the bending May 
The bridal pass the green. 


‘What is more full of hope than infants 
dreams ? 

He sang, ‘ more blest than a green valley seems 

’? Mid herbless rocks ? more pure than mountains’ 
beams ? 

Chaster than light ? warmer than imaged beams ? 

More full of promise than the vernal heaven ? 

More peaceful than a starry summer ’s even # 

More sweet than mossrose odors after rain, 

With violets mix’d, or a two-voiced strain ? 


‘ What is more welcome than the dawn of day 
To lone men lost in darkness and dismay ? 

To aged eyes than is the hue of wine? 

To weary wanderers than the sound and shine 
Of sudden waters in a desert place ? 

To a sad brother than a sister’s face? = _ 

Oh! Love, first love, so full of hope and truth ; 
A guileless Maiden and a gentle Youth. . 


Through arches of wreathed roses they take 
their way, ; 

He the fresh Morning, She the better May, 

? Twixt jocund hearts and voices jubilant 

And unseen gods that guard either hand, 

And blissful tears, and tender smiles that fall 

On her dear head—great Summer over all! 

While Envy of the triumph, half afraid, 

Slinks, like a dazzled serpent, to the shade. 


Vil. 


Softly the loud peal dies, 
In passing winds it drowns, 
But breathes, like perfect joys, 
Tender tones ; 
But clearer comes the wild bird’s eager call, 
While the robed pomp is streaming out of 
sight, 
But a full sunburst showers the festival, 
And crowns farewell with light. 


‘Farewell! and while the Summers wax and 
wane, 

In children’s children may ye live again ; 

Oh! may your beauty from its ashes rise, 

Your strength be theirs, your virtues light their 
eyes ! 

Your Charity-green Vine that clasps the stem 

Of wither’d Sorn ~—bloom and spread in them ; 
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And while soft mosses clothe the forest tree, 
May Might wed Mercy; Pride, Humility. 


SCHOOL 


‘ Farewell! and like the echoes of these chimes 

May your pure concord stir the aftertimes ; 

Your story be a signal-lamp to guide 

The Generations from the waste of Pride ; 

Like the sunbeam that flows before your path, 

Your faith right onward scatter clouds of wrath ; 

And live, O live, in songs that shall be sung, 

The first true hearts that made the Old World 
young!’ 


Farewelli—and other tongues took up the 
sound, 

As though the long-lost Golden Age were 
found : 

That shout of joy went up among the hills 

And reach ’d a holy Hermit bow ’d with ills; 

And he breathed up a solitary prayer 

From his pale lips into the sunny air— 

‘Oh! that on those young hearts, this day, might 


rest, 
Father, thy blessing,’—and they shall be blest! 


vill. 


The Winds have hush ’d their wings, 
The merry bells are still, 
No more the linnet sings 
On the hill ; 
But tender maidens linger with soft eyes 
Under the dim gleam of a throbbing star, 


KEEPING. 


Then close their lattices with low sweet sighs, 
Light as the dewless air. 


With glittering locks, like Summer, he descends 
’Mid courteous aspects —flatterers, feers, and 
friends ; a 

Brothers and Uncles on his footsteps wait, 

Aunts, Sisters, Cousins, that must bow to Fate; 

She takes their forced welcome, and their wiles 

For her own Truth, and lifts her head, and 
smiles ; 

They shall not change that Truth by any art, 

Oh! may her love change them before they 
part. 


The minstrels wait them at the palace gate, 

She hears the flood, and sees the flash of State; 

For all the mirth, the tumult, and the song, 

Her fond thoughts follow the departing throng; 

She turns away, her eyes are dim with tears, 

Her mother’s blessing lingers in her ears, 

‘ Bless thee my child’—the music is unheard, 

Her heart grows strong on that remember’d 
word. 


Again in dreams I heard the marriage bells 
Waving from far sweet welcomes and farewells; 
And Alleluias from the Deep I heard, 

And songs of star-brow’d Seraphim insphered, 
That ebb’d unto that Sea without a shore, 
Leaving vast awe and silence to adore ; 

But still, methinks, I hear the dying strain— 





‘The crooked straight, and the rough places 
plain.’ 





Lorp LIVERPOOL’s VERSION OF THE PRINCE’S 
MarriaGe. — In 1820, on the eve of the pro- 
ceedings against the Queen, Lord Liverpool gave 
me a different account of part of the transaction ; 
and he assured me that he had it directly from 
George the Third. He said that the Prince of 
Wales told his father very abruptly one day, on 
his return from hunting, that he wished to marry. 
“ Well,” said the king, “I will then, with your 
consent, send some confidential person to report 
on the Protestant princesses of the stated age 
and character, but qualified for such an alliance. 
Your wife must be a Protestant and a princess ; 
in all other respects your choice is unfettered.” 
“Tt is made,” replied the Prince ; “ the daughter 
of the Duke of Brunswick.” George the Third 
replied, that to his own niece he could take no 
exception ; but yet he recommended his son to 
make more circumstantial inquiries about her 
persen and manners, etc. The prince pretended 
to have done so ; though his brothers, or indeed 
every young English traveller in Germany, would, 
if asked, have told him, that even in that country, 
where they were not at that period very nice 
about female delicacy, the character of his in- 
tended bride was exceedingly loose. He persisted ; 
and the marriage took place. Lord Liverpool 
was a man of correct memory and strict veracity. 
The king, too, though narrowminded and in 
some senses deceitful, was not likely to invent 
and relate an unnecessary falsehood. Perhaps 
the two stories may be in some degree reconciled 


by supposing that the whole matter of the pay- 
ment of the debts and the necessity of a marriage 
was arranged between the Prince and the Minis- 
ter before the King was apprized of it ; and that 
it was determined between them that the Prince, 
in the shape of asking his father’s consent, 
should be the first to announce the scheme to his 
Majesty. — Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig 
Party. 





Tue Prince or Waes: Courtine By Dr- 
PLETION. — He was at that time deeply engaged 
with his passion for Lady Hertford, contracted 
during his negotiations with her family to have 
Miss Seymour, their niece, under the care of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. His health was reported to be bad, 
and his appearance confirmed the report. Those, 
however, who made a study of his gallantries, 
recognized his usual system of love-making in 
these symptoms. He generally, it seems, assailed 
the hearts which he wished to carry, by exciting 
their commiserations for his sufferings, and their 
apprehensions for his health. With this view, he 
actually submitted to be bled two or three times 
in the course of a night, when there was so little 
necessity for it that different surgeons were intro- 
duced for the purpose, unknown to each other, 
lest they should object to so unusual a loss of 
blood.— Lord Holland's Mem. of the Whig Par- 


ty. 

















ANYBODY’S CHILD. 


From Household Words. 
ANYBODY’S CHILD. 


Anysopy’s child is a sad little being. You 
find him playing at marbles in a London alley. 
His feet are bare, his clothes are ragged, his voice 
is hard and cracked, his hair is matted down over 
his eyes, his hands are thin and angular, his 
knees protrude through his torn trousers, and 
those rags are kept on by a piece of cord that 
passes over his left shoulder. How keen are the 
_ that leer out at you from under that hair- 
thatched brow! They read you off in a minute. 
Anybody’s child can tell, at a glonce of those 
sharp eyes, whether you have anything or nothing 
in your pocket; whether your heart is hard or 
soft ; whether you are a parish officer or a detec- 
tive policeman. You may deceive casual ob- 
servers, but Anybody’s child is not to be done. 
Admitted. 

He has no respect for you; if you freely offer 
him money, you are a flat; he oe a ready im- 
pertinence to throw at you should you be harsh 
to him; he hates you if you be either a parish 
officer or a detective. If you be a philanthropist, 
he listens to you, only to laugh at you. Any- 
body’s child is twelve years old, yet has he had 
great experience of the world. He is skilled in 
every artifice and ready to profit by any. Ad- 
mitted. 

It is his cue to be penitent, to repent thorough- 
ly, to cry, and call himself an abandoned wretch 
and a miserable sinner, to declare that there is 
no good in him, that death is the best possible 
thing that could happen to him, to exhibit a 
knowledge of religious observances — he will do 
all this, you know he will. Admitted. 

First, he cries, then he allows himself to be 
soothed ; then he describes the terrible hardships 
he has suffered; then he strikes up a psalm, 
which he sings very fairly. This performance is 
well adapted to touch the feelings and to influ- 
ence the pockets of the good ladies who go their 
rounds courageously, about the worst byways of 
London, doing what they conceive to be their 
duty, quietly and firmly; distributing, with real 
charity of heart — but often to unworthy objects 
—money which they can ill spare. Anybody’s 
child knows these good ladies very well. He 
hears what they have to say, with downcast eyes ; 
and he is very serious when he takes the tracts 
they are so good as to distribute. But how can 
he read while he is hungry? The lady is certain 
to be touched by this appeal, and, all honor to 
her gentle heart! Anybody’s child receives six- 
pence. Then the lady proceeds to the next 
court, and Anybody’s child buys some pudding 
at a house close at hand — which he wraps up in 
the tract—and saves twopence for the low 
theatre at night. You know all this is true of 
Anybody’s child. Admitted. . 

Anybody’s child plays other parts. Many come 
to inquire into his condition ; to ask him about 
his parentage, his mode of life, the number of 
times he has been in prison, the games he has 
played. To these he appears very hardened in- 
deed. He has no recollection of his mother, and 
his father is somewhere in the country. He is 
allowed to sleep upon a pallet in the corner of a 
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kind old woman’s kitchen up a court. He lives 
by all sorts of stratagems. He holds gentlemen’s 
horses; he goes out with costermongers to 
cry their wares. He has been offered the 
situation of errand-boy, to carry out goods ; but 
he never liked it; such places were always too 
hard for him. He has been in prison many 
times, five or six times at least. He proceeds to 
repeat the prison regulations, for he knows them 
by heart. He has been engaged with other bo 
in taking lead from house-roofs ; in “ snow-gath- 
ering” (a poetic expression for clothes-stealing 
from hedges) ; in picking pockets at fairs. He 
can turn his hand to anything destructive ; but 
finds the world is against him. He knows very 
well that he is an outcast, and that boys of his 
sort are not to be admitted into any decent com- 
panionship. Yet his is a hard life—his is. He 
has tried very often to do something for himself 
— he has; but it ain’t of no use, he can’t keep to 
nothing; he gets tired of it, and people get tired 
of him. He supposes he will be transported at 
last. He doesn’t much care what becomes of him. 
As for a home—he has never had a home. He is 
glad his father has gone away, for he was always 
a thrashing of him. He will say all this to you, 
will Anybody’s child. Admitted. 

Anybody’s child here begins a true story, a little 
colored. He watches narrowly the expression of 
his questioner, and shapes his answer according to 
the result of his observation. He thinks there is 
a chance of getting something out of his listener, 
perhaps half-a-crown, perhaps a passage to the 
diggings ; but he is afraid it may be an introduc- 
tion to some reformatory institution. 

Anybody’s child plays a third part. Admitted. 
This is played when he is accosted by an inquirer 
who is the sworn advocate of popular education. 
Herein the child is a mass of ignorance. He has 
never heard who is king or queen. He is not 
certain that it ain’t the Black Prince. How 
should he know? He has heard of the Creator 
once or twice, but knows nothing about the New 
Testament. Cannot read or write; wishes he 
could. Will go to the ragged school; wouldn’t 
he like to? But he must have something to eat 
at, afore he can think of learning anything. Has 
heard of all sorts of places built to do good to 
him; but he doesn’t like them. He isn’t fond of 
work. It’s a hard life in the streets ; but he will 
get used to it in time. 

All this, admitted. Admit on the other hand 
—you must, if you admit the sun and the eter- 
nal Heavens to be realities —that while oppo- 
nents discuss theories, he grows up to Newgate 
and perdition. 

Yet, truly regarded, Anybody’s child is some- 
thing more than this worthless little wretch and 
irredeemable outcast. Because he cannot be 
made to mend his ways in a few wecks ; because 
it is not easy to make him the quiet inhabitant 
of a monotonous reformatory ward ; because he 
cannot recognize a ministering Angel in a drill 
Sergeant; because he is slow to learn, and has a 
disgust for the irksome foundations of education; 
because the wild animal of a London alley can- 
not, ina few days, become a lap-dog for lady 
visitors to pat and smooth; voices begin to cry 
aloud that the case is hopeless. Let our Voice 
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ery aloud, instead, To whom does Anybody’s 
child belong? To some of us, surely ; if not to 
all of us. What are our laws if they secure for 
this child no protection ; what are we if, under 
our eyes, Anybody’s child grows up to be Every- 
body’s enemy # 

Anybody’s child is undoubtedly Somebody’s 
child. To discover this Somebody, who basely 
deserts it, should be the duty of the State; and 
the law’s heaviest hand would we lay upon this 
Somebody. The State, professing and calling 
itself Christian, and therefore refusing to breed 
Plagues arfd Wild Beasts and rubbish to be shot 
into the bottomless pit, should systematically 
take that child, and make it a good citizen. And 
as it can, in most cases, find out Somebody when 
he or she has done a murder on the body, so let 
it find out Somebody guilty of the worse murder 
of this child’s soul, and punish that heaviest of 
all offenders, in pocket and person. 

Anybody’s child is a little fiend, a social curse, 
a hypocrite, a liar, a thief. Admitted. But if 
the State had long ago made Somebody account- 
able for the child, and taken upon itself the duties 
of parent, Anybody’s child, in lieu of the dread- 
ful creature you recoil from, would now bea 
hopeful little fellow, with the roses of youth 
upon his cheeks, and the truth of happy child- 
hood on his lips. 

Anybody’s child cannot too soon become the 
adopted child of us all; and the Somebody who 
gave it birth cannot too soon or too relentlessly 
be made to pay the charges of the adoption, or 
be punished in default. Recent conferences on 
this shame to England have renewed our hopes 
of Anybody’s child. Reader, as you have chil- 
dren of = own, or were a child yourself, re- 
member him ! 





ERRORS THERE 18 NO Rectiryinc.— Men 
are tenacious of Error. There is an obstinate 
vitality in all clear definite mistakes; they grow 
with rapidity, propagate with profusion, like all 
noxious things, and are destroyed in one place 
only to spring up in another. To the philos- 
opher there is something exasperating in this ; to 
the satirist there is an object for his shafts. Once 
fling forth a bold and definite absurdity, it will 
make the hollows ring with echoes, and these 
echoes will reverberate for centuries. Say that a 
scientific hypothesis “leads to atheism,” and 
atheistic it will be, beyond power of rectification. 
Say that Locke admits no other source of knowl- 
edge than the senses, and all over Europe men 
with Locke in their hands will echo the absurdi- 
y. How incessantly do we hear attributed to 

acon the aphorism, “ Knowledge is power.” 
No such phrase ever escaped him; but Bulwer, 
who first called attention to the fact, has written 
in vain to rectify the general error. In like 
manner, we hear attributed to Coleridge sayings 
which that archplagiarist appropriated from the 
Germans, and attributed, too, by men who have 
read them in the original. As long as history is 
written, men will believe that Wellington ex- 
claimed : “ Up, Guards, and at them!” and that 
the Imperial Guard declared, la garde muert et ne 
se rend pas. Among the current quotations, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


there is one both in England and in France which 
is constantly attributed to Buffon — namely, le 
style c’est [homme — the style is the man. He said 
nothing of the kind; it would have been an ab- 
surdity had he said it. What he really said was 
this: le style est de Thomme—a very different 
thing, indicating that style is all which can be 
considered as personal property in literature. 
The phrase occurs in his Discours de réception a 
(Académie. In that Discourse, speaking of style 
as alone capable of giving a work a chance of 
duration, he distinguishes it from the contents 
of a work which must get pushed aside by fresh 
discoveries, he adds, ces choses sont hors de Sones ; 
le style est de Phomme méme — these things are in- 
dependent of the writer, but style is his own 
peculiar contribution. Will this rectification be 
of any use? Of none. Multiply it thousand- 
fold, destroy the weed in every spot you meet 
with it, and before you have gone three yards it 
will reappear. Magna est Stupiditas et prevalebit ! 





PiepMont. — Notwithstanding the steady pro- 
gress which Piedmont is making towards religious 
as well as political liberty, the nature of her ad- 
vancement does not even yet seem to be fully 
appreciated in this country. It appears to us, 
that although the measures which the Sardinian 
Government has already introduced, and that 
which is now anticipated, do not partake of any 
doctrinal contradiction to the dogmas of Rome, 
they are in spirit essentially of a Protestant 
character. The state is overrun by an enormous 
clerical army. With a population under five 
millions, it has thirty-five bishops, more than 
eight thousand priests, besides the monks and 
nuns, who are stowed in nearly five hundred con- 
vents. Some of these monastic orders subsist 
by begging ; a great majority of the priests pos- 
sess a paltry pittance, comparable only to that 
of the priests in Ireland. Though thus depressed, 
this immense ecclesiastical and monastic army 
has been an instrument of civil disorder, by en- 
deavoring to depose the sovereign temporal 
authority in setting over it the authority of the 
Pope. Sardinia has been able to sustain herself 
against such attempts, and she now proposes to 
make a further step towards ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, by bringing the whole body of the 
clergy more under the control of the state. The 
chief measures are, the suppression of the men- 
dicant orders, retaining only those which are 
self-supporting and charitable; a reduction in 
the number of bishoprics and canonries, with 
equalization of emoluments, especially an in- 
crease of salaries for the poorer priests; and 
finally an ecclesiastical commission, to investi- 
gate and rearrange church-revenues. There is 
no doctrinal question here; but while, by the 
very nature of the proceeding, the Government 
of the land asserts its supremacy over the in- 
dwellers, of all orders, it must win a grateful 
feeling on the part of the working: clergy, to 
whose comforts it will so tangibly minister, and 
it must secure the confidence of its own people. 
The true pith of Protestantism is independence 
of Rome; which Sardinia is thus by degrees 
establishing. — Spectator, 14 Jan. 














BOTTLED INFORMATION. 


From Household Words. 
BOTTLED INFORMATION. 


THERE is amode of bottling up information 
until wanted, which occasionally perplexes those 
who are not behind the scenes, and who do not 
see why and wherefore the thing is done. It 
was about half a century ago that this bottle de- 
partment was established; we are not without 
examples of its previous use, but it then became 
a definite system. A captain of a ship tells of 
his whereabout ; he writes on a piece of paper or 
eng age he encloses this in an empty bottle ; 

e seals this bottle and casts it into the sea; he 
leaves it to the mercy of the winds and waves; 
and he believes that, at some time and in some 
place, it will be picked up, and the contents 
opened and read. 

This is not a mere freak or joke. It has in it 
a serious and intelligible purpose. Navigators 
are greatly interested in determining the strength 
and direction of the currents of the ocean, and 
the winds which blow over it. Now a bottle 
containing only a slip of paper, will float and 
travel hither and thither with a very slight im- 
pulse; and, if it do not encounter a rude dashing 
against a piece of rock, it may remain intact, we 
know not how long, either floating about or lying 

eacefully stranded on a solitary and unvisited 

each. True, if such a bottle were cast forth on 
the first of January, near St. Helena, and were 
picked up on the thirty-first of December, near 
the Isle of Wight, the facts would not prove 
that the bottle had taken the direct or nearest 
course from the one island to the other, neither 
that it had been continuously travelling during a 
eo of three hunderd and sixty-four days. But, 
if many bottles, at many different times, were 
cast into the sea near St. Helena, a comparison 
of the resultant times and distances might per- 
haps, give an average, which the navigator 
would store up among his valuable data. Again, 
if a ship be in distress, and the crew or passen- 
gers doubtful whether they will ever again see 
home, a few loving words may thus be entrusted 
to the merciful waves. At any rate, a bottle thus 
filled with what cannot make any one drunk, un- 
less it be with joy, is an innocent bottle, and may 
do more good than harm. 

Thus thought Captain Becher, the editor of 
the Nautical Magazine, who, about ten years ago, 
determined to collect, so far as he could, all the 
records of bottles picked up, with a view to laying 
the groundwork for useful inferences hereafter. 
He drew and caused to be engraved, a very curious 
chart of all the bottle-voyages, concerning which 
any information could be obtained. It comprises 
a hundred and nineteen voyages or tracks, each 
marked by a straight line from the point where 
the bottle was dropped into the sea, to the point 
where it was picked up. Of the bottle’s interme- 
diate peregrinations, nothing is known. It may 
have travelled by a circuitous route; but as the 
chart compilers were in the dark as to that mat- 
ter, they had no course left but simply to draw a 
line from the point of departure to the point of 
arrival, to mark the general direction ; leaving it 
to after researches to make clear, if they could, 
the actual route which the bottle had followed. 
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The chart comprises only the Atlantic, and 
only that part of the Atlantic which lies between 
the latitude of the Orkneys, and the latitude of 
Guinea. Either bottle-papers had not been start- 
ed elsewhere, or they had not been picked up, or 
information of their having been picked up had 
not been forwarded to London. The Atlantic, 
especially the portion betwecn Great Britain 
and the United States, is plentifully scratch- 
ed over with these lines of route. A large num- 
ber of bottles thrown into the sea near the coast 
of Africa were picked up on the shores of the 
various West India Islands: while those thrown 
into the sea near the coasts of the United States, 
found their way to Europe. This corresponds to 
a certain degree, with the known direction of the 
currents in the Atlantic. One bottle seems to 
anticipate the Austral-Panama route; for, it 
commenced its voyage on the Atlantic side of 
the Panama Isthmus, and landed on the Irish 
coast. Another bold bottle cut across the Atlan- 
tic, from the Canary Islands to Nova Scotia. 
Three or four started by Arctic navigators, or 
whale fishers from the entrance to Davis’s Strait, 
voyaged to the North-west coast of Ireland. One 
bottle played rare pranks; it started from the 
South Atlantic, jumped across Western Africa, 
then across the Straits of Gibraltar, then through 
Spain, across the Bay of Biscay, through a jut- 
ting out portion of France near Brest, and land- 
ed at Jersey. The truth is, that a straight line 
drawn from the place of immersion to the place 
of finding, marks out this route; and such a line 
is the only one which could be employed on the 
chart. It is evident that the bottle travelled first 
towards the north-west, and then towards the 
north-east, to get round the African and Euro- 
pean coasts; very likely, it approached near the 
American coast in the course of its trip. 

The chart affords no information respecting 
the lapse of time during which the bottles were 
on their respective voyages ; but an accompany- 
ing table gives all that can be ascertained there- 
upon. In this table are inserted eight items of in- 
formation concerning each bottle and its contents 
---the number which it bears on the chart; the 
name of the sender; the date when it was launch- 
ed into the sea ; the latitude of the place; the lon- 
gitude; the place where it was found; the date 
when it was found; and the interval in days. 
One of these travellers had been out at sea 
nearly sixteen years; this roving bottle was 
immersed in eighteen- hundred and twenty-six, 
about midway across the Atlantic, and was 
picked up in eighteen hundred and forty-two 
on the French coast near Brest; it may, for 
aught we know, have been lying there unno- 
ticed, fifteen years out of the sixteen, for there 
are obviously no means of determining the time 
of its arrival on a coast, unless some watcher 
happens to be there at the moment. Another 
bettle had been absent fourteen years ; three oth- 
ers, ten years each; the majority were under a 

ear; the shortest interval between the throw- 
ing out and the picking up of a bottle, was five 
days. In this last named instance, the Racehorse 
threw out a bottle on the seventeenth of April, 
in the Caribbean Sea; and by the twenty-second 
of the same month, the bottle had made a nice 
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little voyage of about three degrees of longitude 
in a westerly direction. 

The bottle-papers often contain such notes as 
the following ;—“ I write this letter in order that 
I may find out the current ; let me know if ever 
you receive it. It is a fine day for the time of 
the year, but we have a foul wind ;” together with 
such entries, as to names and positions and 
dates, as will serve to indicate the starting point 
of the bottle’s voyage. Captain Marshall, who 
launched a bottle off the coast of Spain, deter- 
mined to leave no chance untried to get it safely 
forwarded by the finder; so he wrote in Englsh, 
“Whoever picks up this paper, is requested to 
publish it in the first newspaper, British or for- 
¢ign, in order to show the cousre of the cur- 
rents ;” in French. “ Ayez la bonté de publier ceci 
dans les journaux Francais ou Anglais:” and in 
Spanish, “ Zenga V. M. la bondad de publicar este 
papel en las Gacetas, Espanolas, Inglesas, 0 Ameri- 
canas.” The English request sufficed ; for the 
bottle was picked up near Dover about nine 
weeks afterwards. One of the most remarkable 
bottle-voyages occurred in eighteen hundred and 
forty-two; a ship left Thurso for Canada: and 
when about fifteen hundred miles out, a bottle 
was launched. This bottle was picked up on 
the Scottish coast, within two miles of the very 
port whence the vessel had started about five 
months before. 

The bottle writers occasionally mingle good 
humor with good intentions, in their documents. 
Thus, a bottle was picked up, containing a pa- 
per denoting that it had been cast into the sea 
from the brig Flora, on July the twenty-ninth, 
eighteen hundred and forty. It ran thus: 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may. 


And this is to inform the mighty world, that 
the said brig is this day in latitude 43 deg. 55 
min. north, and longitude 18 deg. 4 min. west, 
all well. Therefore you, the lucky finder of this 
enclosure, in whatever part of the globe it may 
be, are requested to send it under cover address- 
ed to the editor of the Nautical Magazine, for the 
benefit of navagation, in some small degree tow- 
ards ascertaining the currents of the ocean. We 
left Poole on the nineteenth instant, bound to 
Carboneur, in Newfoundland, and, until these 
ast two days have had very rough weather. 
The passengers have just had their morning 
lunch, with a glass of brown stout, and intend 
drinking success to the above magazine, and 
hope they may soon succeed in sending forth to 
seamen a full and succinct theory of the cause of 
winds, formed on accurate information from ex- 
perienced navigators. Long live our beloved 
Queen, and always in the hearts of her devoted 
subjects.” The bottle was picked up on the 
coast of Cuba, about twenty months afterwards. 
The bottle chart in the Nautical Magazine 
attracted much attention among sea-faring men. 
Sir John Ross pointed out how much caution is 
required before inferences can safely be drawn 
concerning ocean currents from the apparent voy- 
ages of these itinerant bottles. He insisted on 
the fact that a light floating bottle is very decid- 





edly affected by the wind, let the current be 
flowing in what direction it may. To try this, 
he shaped a flat piece of wood exactly the length 
and diameter of a bottle; this being loaded with 
lead, so that the neck part only was visible when 
immersed, was thrown overboard from the Ac- 
ton; a sealed bottle was thrown overboard at 
the same time; a gale of westerly wind was 
blowing; and it was observed that the bottle was 
drifted along by this wind, while the immersed 
wood of the same dimensions remained compara- 
tively stationary. On another occasion he filled 
a bottle with pitch, to such an extent as to ena- 
ble it to swim upright with only the neck above 
water; when this and an empty bottle were 
thrown into the sea, the latter separated to lee- 
ward of the former at the rate of a quarter of 
a mile per hour. When Sir John went on his 
Arctic voyage in eighteen hundred and eighteen, 
he threw overboard twenty-five copper cylinders, 
in Davis’s Straits ; they were of just such weight 
as to swim an inch or two above water at one 
end ; but it was not known that any of these had 
reached the British coasts in the succeeding fif- 
teen years—a fact which seemed to him to inval- 
idate certain reasonings respecting currents in 
the northern part of the Atlantic. 

Commander Fishbourne, well known in our 
coast surveys, combatted some of the views of 
Sir John Ross, and insisted on the great mari- 
time value of the bottle-paper system, under due 
caution against hasty generalization. He at the 
same time suggested that it might be a good plan 
to employ white bottles, the glass being rendered 
opaquely white by oxide of arsenic. He thinks 
that the bottle might be rendered visible enough 
to be seen from the deck of a ship, and that, 
when picked up, the contents might be opened 
and registered, additional information introduced, 
and the bottle re-launched. This might be a very 
valuable adjunct to the system. 

Two canisters, thrown into the sea by Sir 
James Clark Ross, while on board the Erebus, 
in his voyage to the Antarctic seas* in eighteen 
hundred and forty-three, were picked up, some 
months afterwards, one on the coast of Ireland, 
and the other out at sea off Leghorn. A third 
made more than half a circumnavigation of the 
globe in a high southern latitude, before it found 
its resting-place on the shores of Australia. 
Judging from the narratives of our sea-captains, 
the Pacific would be a capital theatre for the 
bottle experiment. It presents such a vast ex- 
panse of water, and the interspersed islands are 
mostly so small, that a bottle-voyage of five or 
six thousand miles might easily be made. * 

The bottle-papers have given us more informa- 
tion concerning the eo of the many recent 
Arctic expeditions than would be supposed by 
persons who have only glanced cursorily at the 
matter. Captain Bird threw overboard a cask 
containing papers, when on board the Investiga- 
tor in eighteen hundred and forty-eight. It was 
picked up by the Prince of Wales, Hull whaler, 
and afforded to the Admiralty evidence of the 
position of the Enterprise and Investigator on a 
particular day. From the same ship, but when 
under the command of Captain M’Clure (who 
has since made himself famous by the discovery 
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of the north-west passage), a bottle was thrown 
out while she was voyaging down the Atlantic 
towards the Behring’s Strait route, in February 
eighteen hundred and fifty. The bottle floated 
three thousand six hundred miles, in two hun- 
dred and six days, and was picked up on the 
coast of Honduras. By a very singular coinci- 


dence, Captain Collinson, who commanded the; 


Enterprise, the companion ship to the Investiga- 
tor, threw out a bottle which found a resting-place 
near the other bottle, but under very different 
circumstances. M’Clure launched his bottle near 
Cape Verde Islands; Collinson launched his, 
six hundred miles farther south, and nine days 
afterwards; yet both bottles found their way to 
the Honduras coast, as if a fellow feeling actuat- 
ed them as well as the captains. 

So successful, or at least interesting, has this 
bottle system become, that Commander Becher 
was enabled to give a new and much enlarged 
bottle-chart in November eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two. This chart contains a register of sixty- 
two bottles, in addition to those given in the 
former chart. In the one chart as in the other, 
the voyages taken by the bottles frequently give 
actual information of the nature of a particular 
current in a particular, sea, or indicate where a 
certain vessel was at a certain time. If evena 
small amount only of information can be con- 
veyed on either of these two points, it would 
amply repay the trouble of launching a whole 
fleet of bottles. Some of the papers in the 
bottles contain short but affecting narratives ; 
the ship is stranded or water-logged ; the crew 
can hardly reckon on another hour of life with 
any probability ; and their captain pens a few 
words, in the hope that friends at home may per- 
chance learn thereby the probable fate of the 
hapless ship. Many instances have occurred 
within the last few years, in which a bottle has 
been the only messenger of correct information ; 
a vessel has been so long unheard of, that a dis- 
astrous fate seems to have been certain ; but this 
fate is not known until a floating bottle brings 
news of the crew, down to nearly the last hour 
of their existence. Sometimes, the papers contain 
a few doggerel lines, or a bit of sentiment, or a 
touch of poetry—not much to be commended, 
for its own merits; but, even here, if the date 
and position be given, the bottle which contains 
the poetry is by no means an unprofitable 
bottle. 

One of the most extraordinary bottle voyages, 
or cask voyages, yet recorded, occupied public 
— a year or two ago. The story runs 
thus: 

Captain D’Auberville, in the bark Chieftain, 
of Boston, put into Gibraltar on the twenty- 
seventh of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one. He went, with two of his passengers, across 
the Straits to Mount Abylus, on the African 
coast ; as they were on the point of returning, 
one of the crew picked up what appeared to be a 
a of rock, but which the captain thought to 

a kind of pumice-stone. On examination, it 
was found to be a cedar keg completely encrusted 
with barnacles and other marine shells. The 
keg was opened, and within was found a cocoa- 
nut, enveloped in a kind of gum or resinous 
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substance. Within the cocoa-nut shell was a 
piece of parchment covered with very old writing, 
which none of those present could read. An 
American merchant in Gibraltar then read it, 
and found that it wasa brief account, drawn up by 
Christopher Columbus, in fourteen. hundred and 
ninety-three, of his American discoveries up to 
that time. It was addressed to Ferdinand and 
Isabella. It stated that according to the writer’s 
judgment, the ships could not survive another 
day; that they were between the western isles 
and Spain; that two similar narratives were 
written and thrown into the sea, in case the car- 
aval should go to the bottom; in the hope that 
some mariner might pick up one or other of 
them. There is nothing outrageously improba- 
ble in this story ; for it is within the bounds of a 
reasonable possibility that Columbus may have 
written such a parchment, may have inserted it 
in a cedar keg, which may have become so en- 
crusted with marine shells as to be shielded from 
destruction, which may have floated upon a little- 
used coast, and which may have been wedged in 
between two rocks so tightly, as to have remained 
untouched and unmoved, and probably unseen, 
for three hundred and fifty-eight years. All this 
may be so, and yet it would not be prudent to 
give full credence to the story without some cor- 
roboration. There has been something like cor- 
roboration, however, of a curious kind. Captain 
D’Auberville’s narrative was given in the Louis- 
ville Varieties, whence it was copied into the 
Times. Shortly after its appearance in the great 
leading journal, Mr. Morier Evans writes to the 
editor of the Times, stating that he has in his 
possession an old volume of voyages, containing 
an account of Columbus's voyage in Febru 

of the year above named, in a very dreadful sea 
near the Azores. There occurs in the narrative 
this passage: “ The admiral finding himself near 
death, to the end that some knowledge might 
come to their Catholic Majesties of what he had 
done in their service, he wrote as much as he 
could of what he had discovered on a skin of 
parchment; and having wrapped it up in a piece 
of cerecloth, he put it into a wooden cask and 
cast it into the sea, all the men imagining it had 
been some piece of devotion.” Mr. Evans thinks 
that this passage is some support to Captain 
D’ Auberville’s story. The subject is curions ‘ 
enough to deserve further scrutiny ; and especial- 
ly would it be right and proper that the barnacle- 
covered keg and its precious bit of parchment 
should be preserved in some public establishment 
—even some museum in Spain, which the rest 
of the world knows nothing about. 

Reverting to the bottle-voyages, we will sug- 
gest that it might be a good plan for emigrants 
to make use of this peculiar kind of ocean-post- 
age. It could do no harm to any living being, 
and it might render service or afford satisfaction 
tomany. Eighty-eight thousand persons went 
from the United Kingdom to Australia in the 

ear eighteen hundred and fifty-two. We think 
it not a very improbable supposition that there 
were at least eighty-eight thousand bottles in the 
many hundred ships which conveyed these per- 
sons : bottles which had had something to do 
with wine, or brandy, or pale ale, or stout, or 
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pickles. What became of these bottles? Were 
they broken, or sold to.be ysed again? If broken, 
might they not, instead, have been taken, one by 
each of the emigrants ; might not these emigrants 
have employed some among their weary vacant 
hours on ship-board in concocting little budgets 
of information—those who could write acting as 
secretaries for those who could not; might not 
these little packages have been sealed into the 
bottles, and launched.at regular intervals through- 
out the duration of the voyage; might not some 
of these bottles—say one in ten, or even one in 
a hundred—have chienately reached the hands 
of those who would have willingly transmitted 
the information through some consul or agent to 
England ; and might not the history of each 
bottle-voyage have given some pleasure to pri- 
vate individuals, and some useful information 
to navigators, who want to know all that 
can be known about currents, and tides, and 
winds ? 

There has lately arisen a bottle-question of 
some interest. A bottle has been picked up on 
the northern coast of Siberia. The Russian 
government having given orders that a good look- 
out should be kept for any stray information 
coming from Sir John Franklin, this bottle was 
sent to the authorities. It contained nothing, 
nor could any one at first say for what purpose it 
had been employed. Some time afterwards, 
however, it was discovered that the bottle was 
one of those which the Norwegian fishermen 
employ instead of corks to float their nets. As 
the Norwegian fishermen do not go to the Sibe- 
rian coast, how did the bottle come there? If it 
floated round the coast, past the North Cape 
and the White Sea and Nova Zembla, it would 
surely indicate a current flowing in that direc- 
tion; and this current might possibly have some- 
thing to do with the north-eastern route to the 
Arctic regions, advocated by Mr. Petermann. 
All these may be only possibilities, not proba- 
bilities ; yet ought we to be thankful to a common 
green bottle, even, for being instrumental in 
suggesting such thoughts. 





AMERICAN Travet.—The late celebrated Mr. 
Clay once told the following anecdote to a friend 
of ours :—Travelling in early manhood in a pub- 
lic conveyance, in a South-Eastern State, he 
found himself in the company of three other per- 
sons, consisting of a young jady and gentleman, 
her husband, and of a person muffled up in a 
cloak, whose countenance was concealed, and 
who appeared to be indulging in a téte-d-téte with 
Morpheus. Suddenly a big, brawny Kentuckian 
got into the coach smoking a cigar, and frowned 
fiercely around, as much as to say, “I’m half 
horse, half alligator; the yaller flower of the 
forest, all brimstone but the head and ears, and 
that’s aquafortis.” In fact, he looked as savage 
as a meat axe,and puffed forth huge volumes of 
smoke, without reference to the company within, 
especially of the lady, who manifested certain 
timid symptoms of annoyance. Presently, after 
some whispering, the gentleman with her, in the 
politest accents, requested the stranger not to 
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smoke, as it annoyed hiscompanion. The fellow 
answered, “I reckon I’ve paid my place. I’llsmoke 
as much as I darn please, and all Hell shan’t stop 
me, no how.” ith that he looked danger- 
ous, and rolled his eyes round as fiercely as a rat- 
tlesnake. It was evident he had no objection to 
a quarrel, and that, if it occurred, it was likely to 
lead toa deadly struggle. The young man who had 
spoken to him shrank back and was silent. Clay 
felt his gallantry aroused. He considered for a 
moment whether he should interfere, but experi- 
enced a natural reluctance to draw upon himself 
the brutal violence of his gigantic adversary. In 
that lawless country he knew his life might be 
sacrificed unavenged. He knew himself physi- 
cally unequal to the contest, and he thought, after 
all, it was not his business Quixotically to take 
up another man’s quarrel. 

Feeling pity for the insulted, and disgust to- 
wards the insulter, he determined to take no no- 
tice ; when, very quietly indeed, the cloaked fig- 
ure in the corner assumed an upright position, 
and the mantle was suffered to fall from it with- 
out effort or excitement. The small but sinewy 
frame of a man, plainly dressed in a tightly-but- 
toned frock-coat, with nothing remarkable about 
his appearance, was seen, and a pair of bright 
gray eyes sought the fierce optics of the ferocious 
Kentuckian. Without a word, this “lay figure” 
passed his hand under his collar at the back of his 
neck and slowly and deliberately pulled forth a 
long, extremely long, and glittering knife from its 
sheath in that singular place. “Stranger,” he — 
said, “my name is Colonel James Bowie, well 
known in Arkansas and Louisiana, and if you 
don’t put that cigar out of the window in a quar- 
ter of a minute, [’ll put this knife through your 
bowels, as sure as death.” Clay said he never 
forgot in after life the expression of the Colonel’s 
eyes at that moment. The predominant impres- 
sion made upon him was the certainty of the 
threat being fulfilled, and apparently the same 
conviction impressed itself ere long upon the of- 
fender. During two or three seconds his eye met 
that of Bowie. His was the weaker, and he 
quailed. With a curse, he tore the cigar from 
between his teeth, and flung it, scowling, but 
downcast, out of the coach window. Upon this, 
Colonel James Bowie as deliberately replaced 
his long knife in its eccentric hiding-place, and, 
without saying a word to any one else, or even 
vouchsafing a glance at any one, refolded his 
cloak around him, and did not utter another syl- 
lable to the end jof the journey—New Quarterly 
Review.. 





New works of fiction are announced by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett, the successors to Mr. Col- 
burn, as preparing for publication during the pres- 
ent season from the pens of Miss Mitford, Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. Trollope, Miss Pardoe, the author of 
‘Emilia Windham,’ and the author of ‘ Margaret 
Maitland.’ 





A charter is proposed to be applied for, for 
power to consolidate all the existing lines of tele- 
graph under one uniform system. 
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